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The next year will pay for itself 
+ + if we work together + + 


one three years the men who make 
materials and the men who install 
them have been taking write-offs. 
You’ve been watching pay checks 
shrink, months of work collapse into 
weeks. Manufacturers have been shut- 
ting down plants, junking equipment 
and inventories that cost millions of 
dollars. 


Now this period is over. We’re facing 
a year of reconstruction . . . a year 
with all the opportunities reconstruc- 
tion offers. Just how far we go depends 
on how well we co-operate. 





Crane Co. is going to put everything 
it has behind this progress. It’s going 
to put all its experience, its resources, 
its prestige into developing new mar- 
kets, new materials that will create 
work for you. But remember, to move 
this year with any speed, we’ve both 
of us got to push. Is it a bargain? 
All right then, let’s go. 


CRANE 


CRANE Co., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 
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A little down—A little each month 
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AS LONG AS 2 YEARS TO PAY 
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40 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Plumbing a Column 


LEWIS W. HINE 
Author of **Men At Work” 
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DVERSITY either destroys or refines, as the hot fires separate 
the pure metal from the extraneous. Only those qualities 
which are pure as gold withstand tests. In this great human 

crisis, the dross of our social structures and of human relations 
breaks under the strain. At such crises comes vivid realization of 
the fundamentals in living—something like the deeper understanding 
of life that comes from facing the mystery of death. At such times 
we see the human personality rising free from material possessions 
and achievements—and how we contrast the lesser souls greedily laying 
up riches for themselves with the larger sense of responsibility for 

the welfare of those whose future will be 
Christmas, 1932 affected by all policies and decisions. Now 

as in all great crises we value men and women 
with a sense of responsibility and the grasp of statesmen. We need 
the capacity to view situations impersonally, to distinguish the impor- 
tant and to plan for collective welfare and progress. 

We have had outstanding party leaders and brilliant captains of 
industry, adroit financiers, but few statesmen who thought and planned 
in terms of national economic forces, social interests, and balanced 
progress for the nation at home and abroad. Statesmen of this char- 
acter should be in places of responsibility throughout the country, for 
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we can not expect any one person to carry the load for all. The person 
with chief responsibility must be supported by others working with 
the same vision and purposes in component jurisdictions. 

Such an apparently idealistic policy is the only one that is practical 
for present-day society. We live in an environment in which interests 
are highly interdependent. Progress is so interdependent as to consti- 
tute a unified social structure. Our present difficulties were caused by 
individuals and groups operating as though they were not affected by 
what happened to others. We are in an age of collective activity in 
which individualistic careers may be dangerous to the whole group. 
Only by giving authority to our statesmen can we achieve peace on 
earth, good will toward men. This age-old expression of human 
yearning, implied in all the great religions of the world, if applied 
to all human problems, would bring order in human relations and a 
high level of living. 

By using the material things as tools and aids in better living, 
we can free ourselves from danger of future deadlocks such as now 
has a stranglehold on the world and threatens many with starvaticn. 
The spirit and purpose of human friendliness is the law of life. May 
each and all take it not only into our Christmas holidays but into our 
daily living throughout the coming year. 

May we apply the standards of human relations of our deeper 
visions of life to the perplexing, harrassing problems of daily contacts 
and toil. 


A Definite Objective | There never was a time before when so many 

people were writing programs and reform 
proposals and economic plans for longer or shorter intervals. There 
is much discussion of techniques for accomplishing things, but very 
little or no consideration of what is the fundamental purpose of the 
structure proposed. Consequently discussion of public policies is con- 
fined to debate upon methods instead of purposes. The result is 
confused thinking and irrelevant arguments. 

We have considered measures to save business and banks with- 
out considering whether it was essential to save them and what we 
should save them for. We poured into them huge amounts of national 
credit only to find it was not used to expand credit to wealth producing 
enterprises. We need to know what we want to accomplish. Without 
a guiding philosophy we must listen indecisively as between those who 
recommend scaling down debts to ability to pay and those who would 
inflate so as to provide funds to pay debts at present levels; between 
those who urge wage and salary cuts as a necessary curtailment of 
production costs and those who point out that wages and small salaries 
constitute the retail buying power of 83 per cent of the buyers. 
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Before national credit is used to maintain our present economic 
institutions we ought to consider each one—whether it is worth saving 
or whether it would not be better to salvage whatever is good and 
start a better structure. The issue resolves itself into saving equities, 
regardless of how they were acquired, or protecting the rights of the 
producing workers—all those who contribute to the creation of wealth. 

A nation must have social order. Upon the citizens devolves re- 
sponsibility of deciding what purpose order shall serve. In deciding 
what our social order is for there is involved decision between equal 
opportunities for all and special privilege for selected groups. Our 
economic breakdown brings a crucial opportunity for appraising our 
institutions, strengthening those efficient according to economic and 
social standards and discarding undesirable practices. No other basis 
for the use of national credit is intelligent. Before such a program 
can be put into effect we must first define clearly the purpose of social 
order, then the agencies and policies to achieve that purpose will be- 
come clear. Failure to define and apply a fundamental philosophy 
has resulted in confusion of issues and opportunity for entrenchment 
of special interests. 


Winter Comes On the threshhold of another winter with 

over ten millions of persons in the ranks of 
the unemployed, wage-earners look about for relief for those without 
jobs. Employment for any considerable number will not be available 
unless some agency or agencies makes large expenditures for some- 
thing—it doesn’t matter what so long’ as purchasing power is released 
and additional wealth created. To whatever Federal funds are used 
for relief purposes, we should apply the standard—how many jobs 
will be created? 

A job is the medium by which a worker gets the money to pay 
the costs of living. The more jobs created the larger the demands 
in the retail markets. We must take care that in our enthusiasm to 
spread the work that accompanying incomes are adequate for the 
costs of decent living. The costs of increasing the number of employed 
should be charged against dividends, not wages. 

Until jobs are provided society has the obligation to provide 
a living for the unemployed. Major contributions for this purpose 
must come from the government—Federal and local. A larger re- 
sponsibility will fall upon Congress than in previous years. Congress 
made generous response for the relief of banks and financial institu- 
tions—the tools of our citizens. We expect more generous and swift 
relief for citizens themselves during the coming winter. 

Until Congress acts, local and voluntary agencies must check 
deaths from lack of food and despair. Wage-earners are already 
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making liberal contributions from their declining incomes as well as 
bearing the consequences of depression. They are now sharing their 
poverty with the relatively less fortunate. 

Local relief has been most uncertain. In practically every city 
it has been exhausted at times, leaving the unemployed without provi- 
sions. The average relief given in 125 cities in August, 1932, amounted 
to $4.80 per family weekly—not even enough for adequate food. In 
the coming winter, widespread human disaster can be averted only 
by mobilizing all possible relief resources. The National Govern- 
ment must share responsibility with the states and municipalities. We 
have the largest single governmental credit agency in the world—the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. This agency could be directed 
and authorized to assume responsibility for the relief of our citizens 
during the coming year. 

Our relief expenditures for 1932 will probably amount to half 
a billion which is only one fiftieth of the decline in workers wages 
and salaries. 

As a nation we have natural resources and great wealth. There 
is no need for widespread starvation if our resources are mobilized 
to promote national well-being instead of salvaging questionable insti- 
tutions. 

Responsibility must be pressed home upon individuals and gov- 
ernmental authorities. 


Costs of Government Costs of government have expanded steadily 

since 1789 because governmental functions 
have expanded. According to the tax collecting and expending agency, 
the costs may be grouped as Federal, state, and local. In 1929, 30 
per cent of governmental expenditures were Federal, 15 per cent state, 
and 55 per cent local. As the local government supplies the greatest 
number of services, its costs are far the highest. While in 1789 local 
government did little more than safeguard citizens and property, now 
it provides citizens with those essentials of living which collective 
effort can supply more economically than individual—light, water, 
sewers, sewage and garbage disposal, street paving, sidewalks, parks 
and recreation centers, hospitals, public health service, libraries and 
public schools, etc. 


The state government, too, has steadily expanded its functions, 
adding administrative agencies and the necessary coordinating for 
licensing, regulating, mediums made necessary by the interdependence 
of modern life. Interdependence has made necessary services coordi- 
nating information which are supplied by the states for their geograph- 
ical areas, and by the Federal Government for the whole nation. 
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As needs have developed government agencies have been added 
which increased governmental costs. The basis of decision in each 
case was whether the proposal contributed to the general welfare— 
the determining standard was social. 

Although there are analogies between business and government, 
government can not be expanded or contracted at convenience as can 
business. Once a service is provided around which society organizes 
human welfare, it must be continued unless experience discloses its 
undesirability. 

Administrative policies and methods should be studied carefully 
to effect economies. In Cincinnati intergovernmental research has 
revealed how to save the people’s money in purchasing governmental 
supplies. The county, city, and school board have installed the same 
accounting system so as to study purchases. The purchasing agents 
are now meeting jointly to discover economies. This experiment 
indicates a field for economies which would not restrict government 
functions or cut incomes of government employees. 

Many local governmental activities are essentially collective house- 
keeping to which the principles of good management and good busi- 
ness policies apply. The purpose is to provide an environment which 
is essential—good homes and good lives for our citizens. The larger 
units of government are to serve the same purposes over wider areas. 


Why Eight Hours? It took years of education and struggle to 
gain social sanction for the eight-hour day. 
All the arguments were used against it that are now used against the 
five-day week and the six-hour day. Even some who are trying to 
consider the problem objectively maintain that to reduce weekly hours 
of work so that all might have employment would bar the way to real 
progress evidenced in higher standards of living, new industries, new 
services, etc. But steady progress in technical improvements would 
release workers for the expansion represented by new industries, as 
well as provide increased output in all industries for raising standards 
of living. Each year will bring additions to the ranks of those of 
working age. We need not fear that the supply of producing workers 
will be inadequate if we reduce the workday below eight hours. 
Every hour added to the time which workers can devote to inter- 
ests outside gainful employment will increase demands for goods and 
services. Just as the eight-hour worker had more wants than twelve- 
hour workers, so the six-hour worker will find more interests in living 
and will want more comforts and services. 
When hours of work are decreased, wage rates must increase. 
This can be done without additional cost to the industry, because the 
worker will earn the increase by greater productivity. Wages must 
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increase with productivity in order to provide buyers of the output 
of industries, agriculture, and services. 

Work which in 1909 required 59 hours could in 1918 be done 
in 47 hours; work requiring 52 hours in 1919 could be done in 34 hours 
in 1929. We have every reason to believe that science will continue 
to supply technical improvement which will increase productivity. To 
fail to take full social advantage of technical progress by decreasing 
hours of gainful work and lower prices is to obstruct*the way to 
sustained progress and to create unemployment. 

Since there is no good reason for keeping the standard work day 
fixed at eight hours, we would best serve industry and society by trying 
to adjust man-hours of work to the best advantage of those seeking 
employment. The purpose of industry is to supply society with what 
it wants and producing workers with incomes. Any standard that 
is outgrown is a bar to progress. 


Schools in Danger At a time when there is greatest need for 

expanding our educational services, the move- 
ment to curtail taxes threatens to impoverish education. Even casually 
collected information on what is happening to our public schools shows 
a deterioration of the quality of teaching by salary cuts, increased 
teacher load, restriction in supervision, a narrowing of educational op- 
portunities by dropping cultural subjects, restricting advanced courses, 
shortening the school term, abandoning special classes, community 
handicap in the practical stoppage of all construction of new school 
buildings. These policies are curtailing jobs when millions are looking 
for employment and closing educational opportunities when the de- 
mands make previous facilities inadequate. 

The business men, chambers of commerce, corporations and other 
vested interests that urged still further school restrictions, argue that 
taxes must be decreased. However they forget that no permanent 
investment need be financed out of current income. As the institution 
is to operate over a number of years, the lean years can borrow against 
the fat years and so provide a stable basis for planning a permanent 
service. School finances should be organized to provide continuously 
the educational opportunities that are necessary to the development 
of our future citizens. The future of the nation depends upon the 
capacities of the men and women who will carry on our institutions. 


Upon wage-eafners, small-salaried workers and public-spirited 
citizens rests responsibility for maintaining our public-school facilities 
unimpaired and for blocking the attacks of those who wish to be re- 
lieved of paying taxes. Those whose possessions and income are com- 
paratively larger have profited most from the achievements of society 
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and the resources of our nation. They owe the obligation of higher 
income rates in adversity as well as prosperity. 


A Mistaken One of the largest New York City banks has 
Prejudice been a consistent advocate of wage reductions. 

The president of the bank early formulated 
the policy which is reaffirmed in the bank’s November bulletin. This 
bulletin chastises labor leaders for treating the situation as a conflict 
between employers and wage-earners and for denouncing employers for 
seeking wage reductions. It informs wage-earners that wage rates of 
1915-29 should never have been regarded as other than emergency 
rates, compensating for the higher costs of living. Because the high 
wages of this period were not effective in increasing real compensation 
at the time, “the attempt to maintain them later when they did repre- 
sent a substantial increase of real compensation (after the fall of com- 
modities ) , has upset the equilibrium and forced millions of wage-earn- 
ers out of employment.” “Industrial costs are relatively so high that 
the product can not be sold,” concludes the bulletin, ignoring its own 
statement about the fall of commodity prices! 

The bank ignores the fact that the crash on the Stock Ex- 
change precipitated our economic breakdown. That crash was the 
inevitable result of the orgy of speculation which the banks did 
nothing to restrain. Back of that was the failure of wage-earner 
incomes to keep pace with increasing services and products even at 
lower prices, technological unemployment, diversion of too high a 
proportion of income to investment and speculation, unpayable debts 
in agriculture. The trouble is not with the producing functions of 
our economic machinery but with the financial and distributive. The 
products of industry can not be distributed, hence the blockade. 


Before this or any other bank proposes wage cuts let them come 
with clean hands. Industries, utilities and railroads are paying divi- 
dends upon capital spent for materials long since consumed. There 
are stock dividends that represent only capitalization of excessive 
profits. If production were freed from what should be outlawed 
claims of capital and if returns from joint production were distributed 
equitably to accord with contributions to production, the retail markets 
would be amply supplied with buyers. 

The duty rests upon our government to provide a financial struc- 
ture that will make possible the distribution of products to workers 
who wish to buy them. We have permitted our accounting to be ob- 
scured by loans for which amortization should have been provided, 
by unpayable debts, by claims that should not be allowed. Then we 
have forgotten the real purposes of production and distribution. They 
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are not properly games of wits, but problems of honesty and economic 
equilibrium. 

This is the time to write off bad debts and to write down cap- 
italization, but not a time to wipe out purchasing power. 


Costs of Depression An unusually forceful example of how income 

can be stabilized comes from Bradstreet’s 
preliminary estimate of national income for 1932. The group that 
has its hands on control of distribution has shown that security can 
be achieved by advanced planning. 

Bradstreet’s estimate shows a drop of 30.6 per cent in 1932 
national income over 1931; examination of income groups show farm- 
ers incomes dropped about 33 1/3 per cent, wage-earners and salaries 
32.5 per cent while dividends and interest dropped only 13 per cent. 
Interest has a specially privilege status. The fact that it represents 
a relatively smaller sum than wages does not justify the privilege. 
Relatively larger and more dependable shares for all other groups 
is essential to a broader basis for prosperity. 

The Bradstreet estimate for national income for 1932 is less 
than half that of the peak year 1929—$37,500,000,000 as against 
$85,200,000,000. To put it another way national income has dropped 
to that of 1913, virtually wiping out the progress of twenty years. 
Our population of 124,000,000 now must live on what a population 
of 100,000,000 lived on, with prices 37 per cent higher. These figures 
bring home the costs of depression in this country and disorganization 
of world trade. Clearly we need to tackle the problem of stability 
of prosperity and the related problems that must be solved before 
economic relations rest upon secure normal bases. 

The definite objective of sustained prosperity is the distribution 
of national wealth that will continuously assure the highest possible 
standard of living for every citizen. Control of the flow of income 
should apply the standard of production contribution, not a rigid 
convention dictated by privilege. 
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HOW LONG? OH LORD! 


HOW LONG? 


ArTHUR H. ApDAmMs 


Consulting Engineer 


What really ails business? When do we turn the corner? Answered in 
plain English. 


A challenge to old thinking in new times and a message of courage. 


wrong with our way of life. 

Have we overmechanized? An 
engineer who helped in the mechani- 
zation gives the results of his anal- 
ysis, in the simplest form. 

This is addressed to the average 
human being who doesn’t understand 
why we are suffering, who gets no 
nourishment out of the technical dust 
of economic writings. The ordinary 
man instinctively knows that all tre- 
mendous things have simple outlines, 
yet he keeps looking in vain for under- 
standable answers to two heartfelt 
questions: 

(1) What is the matter with our 
way of life that so many of us are 
suddenly hopeless and helpless? How 
come? 

(2) What can we do but wait, and 
how long must we wait, for better 
times? How long? Oh Lord! How 
long? 

These questions are answered be- 
low, definitely, and in such a simple 
way that you will follow every step. 

With no pretense to the title of 
economist, or to any authority save 
that of logic, this analysis is submitted 
to stand or fall on its own inherent 
validity. The statements of fact can 
be proved. There is one estimate or 


pee has gone radically 


opinion, that you may question. The 
deductions from them you may reject, 
if you can. 

The question and answer method 
has been used to make the logical 
steps more vivid. 


Question 1. The United States 
still has the resources, the men, the 
factories, farms, machines and the 
money just as before. We need 
goods as never before. Why, then, 
must good men starve and why can’t 
we just put our idle men to work on 
our resources and machines to give 
us what we need? What really is the 
trouble? 

Answer 1. Poor circulation of 
money. This in turn is due to a 
condition we somehow reached where 
prices of man-hours of work are away 
too low for the prices of goods. That 
statement will be made clear later. 
The trouble is made possible by the 
facts that we use money and that all 
our way of life is dependent on ex- 
changing highly specialized services 
and products one with another, not 
directly as in barter, but for money. 
No man or region stands alone any 
more, not even the most old-fash- 
ioned farmer or backwoods village. 
Most of us are now very narrow spe- 
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cialists, making hats, or moving pic- 
teres, selling .shoesysimsurance, or 
dental work, selling special skill at 
assembling automobiles or at making 
screws, raising milk or bullpups. We 
are almost as interdependent and as 
helpless by ourselves as the cells in 
our bodies, and almost as dependent 
on the flow of money as are those 
cells on the blood circulation. Just 
now the circulation of our national 
monetary lifeblood is impeded by 
those abnormal price conditions as 
will be explained pretty soon. 

Q.-2. Hold on! Why do you say 
“national”? Haven't the authorities 
all been saying that our trouble is 
only part of a worldwide condition? 

A.-2. Yes. And to a small degree 
it is; but the low business activity in 
the U. S. A. is at least as much cause 
as effect of the international depres- 
sion. Look at this chart. It shows 
how very small a part of our total 
trade is foreign. Look at it. 
Perhaps you also mean to raise the 
international debt question? This 
question involves each year the in- 
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terest on something around fifteen 
billion dollars. Compare with this 
the fact that the earned annual in- 
comes of the men and women of this 
country are now around twenty billion 
dollars per year less than they were 
in 1928 and 1929 and still shrinking 
fast. Interest on fifteen billion dol- 
lars compared with the full sum of 
twenty billion dollars! Looking at 
it this way makes the possible failure 
of foreigners to pay us their current 
obligations look like a small matter 
alongside our failure to pay ourselves 
the usual wages and salaries. To 
the international banker these shaky 
foreign loans look very important. 
Consciously or unconsciously they 
have been overworked as an explana- 
tion of our trouble. 

Q.-3. You say then, that our main 
trouble is at home and due to poor 
circulation (of money), and that that 
is due to some abnormal price condi- 
tions between things and man-hours. 
Just what are these abnormal condi- 
tions? Is there any implication of 
“cold feet” in the poor circulation 
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diagnosis? Is the poor circulation 
due to fear? 

A.-3. No. The trouble is real. 
It is an unprecedented discrepancy be- 
tween the average market prices for 
hours of paid human effort, man- 
hours, which are relatively too low, 
and the average market prices for the 
things and services produced by those 
same man-hours. Psychology can’t 
help very much just now. 

Q.-4. I don’t fully understand. 
How can you tell that prices for man- 
hours are too low relative to things? 
And anyway how does this too low 
price for man-hours or the too high 
price of things cause poor circulation 
of money? Don’t high prices for 
things force people to spend and put 
in circulation more money and not 
less ? 

A.-4. No. Because the mass of peo- 
ple can’t get hold of enough money. 
Nobody can long spend more than 
they get. The people as a whole can’t 
sell their services for enough money 
to buy what they make as a whole. At 
the present price levels for man- 
hours (hours of all kinds of workers, 
from high salaried executives and 
salesmen to the cheapest labor) and at 
present price levels for things, if by 
the efforts of the American Legion or 
by an act of God, we could start a 
million more people to work tomor- 
row, it would quickly be found that the 
buying power added to the nation’s 
markets by the salaries and wages of 
all these million people would be too 
small to pay for the added goods and 
services the same million people 
would create. This is contrary to the 
constant preachments of popular writ- 
ers on economics, who say all we lack 


is confidence, contrary to the beliefs of 
many reputable authorities, contrary 
to our hopes and wishes, but not con- 
trary to fact, as you shall judge. 

Q.-5. But wait a minute! Must 
we depend entirely on the workers of 
all kinds to buy all the additional 
goods and services they create? Are 
there not other buyers? 

A.-5. There are others, but the 
earners are the most important con- 
sumers. The others are the owner 
and lender classes, owners or stock- 
holders of rentable property or of 
earning businesses, and bond and 
mortgage holders. On account of the 
concentration of wealth, this “un- 
earned” branch of the income of the 
people of the United States (about 
forty billion dollars in 1928) repre- 
sents much the smaller part of the 
consuming power. The earned in- 
comes in 1928 were fifty billion dol- 
lars. Probably something like nine- 
tenths of this fifty billion dollars was 
spent for consumption against per- 
haps half of the forty billion dollars. 
The men earning $2,000 to $10,000 
or so spend most of their incomes. 
They have to. The big incomes in- 
clude on the whole the bulk of rents, 
royalties, interest, profits and divi- 
dends, and are largely saved and in- 
vested. (Though, of course, very 
many earners are also investors or 
lenders.) This is one reason why, in 
A.-4, the added buying power due to 
added salaries and wages of a million 
reemployed was alone compared to 
the added output of goods by the 
same million. Another reason is, nat- 
urally, that the income of people liv- 
ing on rent, profit, interest, dividends 
and royalties is much less immediately 
affected by the laying on or off of 
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workers than is the income of the 
workers themselves. If some workers 
of all classes are put to work on all 
kinds of things and if we then find 
that they can’t or don’t buy with their 
earnings about as many dollars worth 
of consumer’s goods as they all to- 
gether produce, they can not long be 
kept at work. There would be no no- 
ticeable increased consumption by the 
owner and creditor classes for some 
time. 

Q.-6. But is there not a further 
tremendous buying power in business 
assuch? Donot privately owned and 
corporate businesses spend as much as 
or more than all the people as indi- 
viduals? Does not the chart shown 
above prove that fact? And if we 
somehow could get started and put a 
million people to work would not this 
business buying take a lot of the in- 


creased product? 

A-6. It probably would tempora- 
rily, if stimulated by the increased de- 
mands of our million reemployed. 
But business as such is not a true ulti- 


mate consumer. The figure on the 
chart of $52,708,000,000 for the 
value of goods sold to business and in- 
dustry does not mean what you think. 
It contains a great deal of duplication. 
It is partly the sum of items like the 
value of ore sold by miner to smelter, 
plus the value of ingot sold by smel- 
ter to fabricator, plus the value of 
sheet or rod materials sold to manu- 
facturer, plus the value of screws, nuts 
and parts sold to other manufacturers, 
etc. These parts may finally be sold 
to you in a radio set or automobile. 
This is much like measuring a stream 
flow at three or four hydroelectric 
plants along its course and then add- 
ing up the gallons per minute. It may 
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give a comparative figure useful for 
some purposes, but it will not give the 
total flow at the mouth. Business units 
also buy many things not appearing 
physically in any product sold to the 
ultimate consumer. Such are really 
“means” or “tools” in the broadest 
sense: buildings for shop or ware- 
house, machines, small tools, supplies 
of all sorts. Some of these we think 
of as used up, such as drills, oil, coal, 
gasoline, etc. This class of goods, 
while not part of the radio or auto- 
mobile or straw hat you buy, must 
actually be put into the cost of it and 
paid for by the ultimate consumer. 
These things are as truly sold to him 
as the parts he sees. Certain of the 
“means” businesses buy, like land and 
buildings, machinery and furniture, 
are in varying degrees long lived and 
permanent. These form the plant or 
physical capital of the business. Of 
all the things businesses buy, only this 
latter class of things is not wholly and 
currently included in the cost of the 
article or service finally sold to the 
ultimate human consumer. We call 
this class of permanent means “‘Capi- 
tal Goods.” 

Of our million reemployed some 
may make oil or drills, or paper for 
business letters and forms. Some may 
mine ore or roll steel sheets for use in 
pleasure cars. The fact that the oil 
and drills and paper, the ore and the 
steel sheets, are bought as such by 
business houses and not by ultimate 
human being consumers does not at all 
get around the fact that they must be 
quite currently paid for by said ulti- 
mate consumer. If human beings are 
not buying as many automobiles be- 
cause their incomes are too low all the 
businesses back of the automobile 
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salesman can not long buy steel sheets 
and drills, coal and oil for more auto- 
mobiles than they sell. The managers 
may make a mistake, for they have to 
guess demand and buy in advance. 
They may stock up this month more 
than they should in the expecta- 
tion of selling more product next 
month. There is always the possibil- 
ity of a wave of optimism causing a 
lot of such replenishment of stocks of 
all kinds, when as now the shelves are 
nearly empty in so many lines. Un- 
less the additional ultimate consumer 
income so created (i. e., by putting 
more people to work at wages and 
salaries on drills and oil and steel 
sheets and car and radio manufacture) 
is enough overall to continue to buy 
the additional radios and cars pro- 
duced, the stocking up of the shelves 
will quickly stop and further orders 
for drills and steel sheet, etc., will be 
long deferred. Put briefly: The con- 
suming power of business houses can 
not be regarded in a broad way as any- 
thing but an anticipative reflection of 
the consuming power of the human 
ultimate consumer. For any long- 
sustained condition we may not look 
to business houses to consume the out- 
put of human effort except in propor- 
tion to current or very near future 
buying by ultimate human consumers. 

Q.-7. But what about those quite 
permanent means of business, called 
capital goods? May they not be 
bought by business units or houses, or 
by men doing business, without regard 
to the current demands of ultimate 
consumers? Is not a slack time the 
very best time to build extensions to 
plants, to build new machines, to 
change over equipment of all sorts 
for better and cheaper production or 


handling? How about the new plants 
that new products and new inventions 
will need? These things surely need 
not be paid for at once by the ultimate 
consumer ? 

A.-7. That isso. These things are 
usually paid for by the ultimate con- 
sumer a little at a time. They are 
at first paid for by the business house 
or business man, often with borrowed 
money. The interest on the money, 
plus a small amount each year to pay 
off the debt, is included in one way or 
another in the cost of the final pro- 
duct sold to the ultimate consumer. 
Even the individual business man who 
does not borrow but puts money from 
the profits of his business or from his 
own pocket into new ‘‘means”’ or capi- 
tal goods expects to get back the 
money with interest in time. In this 
class of capital goods we do find that 
business, by looking way ahead to 
good future demand by the ultimate 
consumer, and by preparing a long 
time ahead the means to meet that de- 
mand, reaily originates a current de- 
mand, and exercises buying power in- 
dependent of the more or less imme- 
diate or current buying power of the 
ultimate consumer. In the statement 
made above (A.-4), that if a million 
people were now suddenly reemployed 
their added buying power would be 
too small to pay for the added goods 
and services they would produce, there 
should have been added these words: 
“Unless a very large and at present 
improbably large proportion of these 
reemployed were put to work and 
kept at work on capital goods.” This 
vital exception was left out in A.-4 to 
avoid complication and until the 
meaning of capital goods and the 
relation of demand by business to de- 
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mand by ultimate human consumer 
could be explained. What is a rea- 
sonably to be expected demand for 
new capital goods in the next two or 
three years is a matter of judgment, 
to be based on knowledge of what 
businesses need expansion or what 
ones need to replace how much old or 
worn out equipment with more mod- 
ern or new plant, and on knowledge 
plus imaginative foresight as to what 
important new inventions and impor- 
tant new products or services are on 
the threshold of being made available. 
(Particularly as to the latter, the au- 
thor, due to his engineering back- 
ground, believes his right to an opinion 
is valid.) 

Q.-8. What is a reasonable demand 
for new capital goods to which we can 
look forward for the next two or 
three years? 

A.-8. Offered as an opinion only, 
and based on estimates and figures 
that could not here be set forth, if by 
the middle of 1933 the building of 
Capital Goods attains a sustained rate 
as great as one-third of the rate of 
1928-1929, we may be thankful. If 
it exceeds that, it will be questionable 
whether it is a sound condition and 
whether it can be a long-sustained 
rate. (One of the most important 
causes and symptoms of approaching 
depressions is a too high rate of build- 
ing of capital goods.) 

Look at the overbuilt and quite up- 
to-date plants of almost all of our 
industries. Look at the overbuilt and 
incompletely rented condition of 
office and apartment buildings in our 
cities. Look at the slight prospects 
for any big wave of small home 
building this or next year, especially 
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by speculative builders. Imagine 
yourself having some millions to in- 
vest and wanting to do real invest- 
ment (which literally means “cloth- 
ing” of the money in steel and stone), 
not merely buying of existing bonds 
or mortgages from some original in- 
vestor who now needs the money. 
What buildings or machines or busi- 
ness plant can you build that is needed 
and that will safely earn fair interest 
on your millions and in which your 
money will be safe? Put yourself in 
the big investor’s place today. 

Q.-9. You left an important loose 
end way back. The statement was 
made in A.-3, that there is an abnor- 
mal discrepancy between the present 
average price levels of man-hours of 
human effort and the price levels of 
the things produced by those man- 
hours, and in A.-4, that a million re- 
employed could not buy the added 
goods they would produce. Are these 
two most discouraging statements 
(which amount to about the same 
thing) really justified? 

A.-9. We had to leave a loose end 
in order first to clear up the ground. 
Accepting now the opinion of A.-8 as 
to probable near future rate of new 
investment or expenditures on capital 
goods, these discouraging statements 
are justified. There are several 
simple proofs if that opinion of A.-8 
is accepted as anywhere near right. 
One way is to consider the meaning of 
the 1929 condition as to capital goods 
construction, which was unprecedent- 
edly high. 

Q.-10. What was the 1929 condi- 
tion in this respect? 

A.-10. A full third of the gainfully 
employed of the United States were, 
in one way or another, on the job of 
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producing Capital Goods, and were 
getting their earned incomes from this 
job. This is a very conservative esti- 
mate. 

Q.-11. What is the bearing of this 
figure on the statement that human ef- 
fort is priced too low in comparison 
with goods? 

A.-11. If one-third or more of the 
employed in 1929 were making capital 
goods, then two-thirds or less were 
making and distributing consumers’ 
goods and services, i. e., all the things 
the people of the United States bought 
for their personal use and pleasure. 
Over a million were moreover unem- 
ployed in 1929. Therefore, our eff- 
ciency had reached a level where con- 
siderably less than two-thirds of the 
employable man-hours were enough 
to supply that high (and by some 
termed that wasteful) standard of 
consumption of things that as a na- 
tion we enjoyed. Roughly: One-third 
of the earners were paid out of in- 
vestment money and credit flowing 
into capital goods, two-thirds were 
paid out of consumption money flow- 
ing over the counters, and the latter 
flow came from the consuming expend- 
itures of the three-thirds plus the 
consuming expenditures of the smaller 
(chough on the whole much wealth- 
ier) class of people with unearned 
incomes. Money is not any more 
being invested in capital goods at such 
a high rate, and will not and should 
not again be for a long time. At 
best, if the opinion of A.-8 is right, 
the flow may resume shortly at about 
one-third that 1929 rate for the next 
two or three years. 

It follows that if we could all get 
jobs somehow, we would find roughly 
only one-ninth of the employable busy 
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on the capital goods job and eight- 
ninths on the production of consumers - 
goods. Now if a scant two-thirds 
(= 6/9) of the employed turned out 
that flood of goods and services the 
nation enjoyed in 1928 and 1929, 
what would eight-ninths turn out? 
As 8 is to 6, or about 33 per cent 
more, you say. But that is not quite 
right, for ever since 1929 the pres- 
sure on every business manager to 
keep costs and losses down has forced 
the elimination of wasted or unneces- 
sary work and movements in shop 
and mine and office and warehouse, 
and has stimulated the adoption of 
better methods and tools, so that a 
thousand average man-hours today 
will produce and handle even more 
goods thanin 1929. There is no good 
data for estimating how much more, 
but it is not a negligible factor. On 
the facts, then, plus the one assump- 
tion or opinion of A.-8, our answer 
comes out inescapably that to put our 
workers of all kinds to work at full 
time is to produce for sale over 33 per 
cent more of the kind of things we as 
human beings buy than were actually 
produced in extravagant 1929! That 
33 per cent will much more likely turn 
out to be 40 per cent or 50 per cent 
because the pressure for efficiency has 
not been relaxed, but quite the con- 
trary for the past three years. 

Q.-12. But if all the unemployed 
somehow go to work, and if only one 
in nine can get a job on capital goods, 
so that 8 in 9 must be producing some 
things for you and me and John Henry 
to buy, and since the quantity of these 
things is more than 33 per cent, maybe 
50 per cent, greater than you and I 
and John Henry bought even in 1929, 
how in Time can you and I and John 
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Henry with our reduced incomes be 
expected to buy this flood of things? 

A.-12. That's the curse of it. We 
can not! If your salary or dividend 
income has not been reduced, you are 
an exception. If you are that excep- 
tion you can today buy a good deal 
more, some 30 per cent more, than 
you could in 1929. This is because 
so many of us for two and a half years 
have been unable or afraid to buy very 
much, so that the producing and dis- 
tributing businesses have been forced 
to cut prices both by competition and 
in order to do any business at all. The 
average of wholesale commodity 
prices has, as a result, already fallen 
to where a wholesale dollar today will 
buy about 65 per cent more than in 
1929. But the cost of living, includ- 
ing rent and taxes and electricity and 
communication and transportation, 
amusement and all the things at retail 
that families need, has not yet fallen 
to where a family dollar will buy on 
the whole 50 per cent, or even the 
needed 33 per cent more than in 1929, 
but only some 30 per cent more. The 
figure varies from city to city, region 
to region, living standard to living 
standard. Cost of living, average 
for the U. S. A., for the family of 
about $1,800 yearly income, fell only 
14.9 per cent between December, 
1929, and December, 1931. (De- 
partment of Labor figures.) It is 
still falling rapidly however. . 

Q.-13. Then before most of the un- 
employed can go to work the prices 
of things, including rent and taxes and 
everything that make up our family 
budget, have got to fall till a dollar 
will buy more than $1.33 (maybe as 
much as $1.50) bought in 1929? And 
$1 now only buys what $1.30 bought 
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in 1929? Is this the picture? 
A.-13. Yes, except that it’s a lot 
worse even than that. That would be 
correct if your earnings and my earn- 
ings and everyone’s earnings per hour 
remained as in 1929, but the average 
per hour earnings or the average price 
level of hours of all kinds has been 
falling too, perhaps two-thirds as 
rapidly as the cost of living. It must 
be clear by now that if the employable 
should all get jobs, since eight-ninths 
of them would have to go to making 
consumer’s goods—turning out a 
quantity of consumer’s goods 33 per 
cent to 50 per cent greater than the 
nation consumed in 1929—they would 
have to receive pay for those jobs sufli- 
cient to buy this 33 per cent to 50 per 
cent greater flood of goods. Either 
that or the class of people with un- 
earned incomes, being the minority, 
must make up the difference by con- 


suming, not 33 to 50 per cent, but 200 
to 1000 per cent more than they did 


in 1928 and 1929! This latter will 
not happen, for many reasons: A 
feeling exists that extravagance is 
wrong when so many are starving; 
many would not know how to consume 
more; the number and size of un- 
earned incomes is very greatly reduced 
and will be so for a long time (see in- 
come tax returns). We have to con- 
clude that for some years consump- 
tion out of the unearned incomes will 
be less and certainly not more than 
three years ago, and that the earners 
themselves on the whole will finally 
have to be made able to buy not a 
33 to 50 per cent bigger quantity of 
things but (due to lower buying by 
the smaller and poorer nonearning 
classes and due to continued daily in- 
creases in efficiency) something be- 
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tween 40 and 60 per cent more things. 
That means a 40 to 60 per cent higher 
national living standard! Let’s be 
very conservative and say 40 per cent. 

Q.-14. That is unbelievable! It 
would take years to get us used to such 
a high living standard. Why! we all 
of us have been learning economy, and 
our leaders have been scolding us for 
the extravagance of 1926 to 1929; 
even if we had the incomes many 
wouldn’t live so high, nor would it be 
good for us. Must we either starve 
by millions or live like drunken gam- 
blers? The figures seem all right 
(unless maybe more capital goods can 
be built than A.-8 predicts) but com- 
mon sense revolts. Where is the 
catch? 

A.-14. There is nocatch! Go over 
the figures and reasoning again. Two 
and two make four. If all the em- 


ployable of the U. S. A. go to work 
with modern tools and methods the 
same full time and the same number 
of days a week as were standard three 
years ago (but with only one in nine, 
instead of that abnormal one in three, 
on capital goods), there is no escape 


from those figures. We might, of 
course, go backward and destroy our 
best machines, abandon steam shovel 
for pick and spade, etc. But, of 
course, if the figures say the nation of 
workers on full 1929 hours must live 
at least 40 per cent higher than the 
highest yet, and if the nation doesn’t 
want to or dare to and simply won’t 
at first live much above 1929 stand- 
ards as a whole, there is one alterna- 
tive: That of working less long. 
Full time on the old basis gives us 
at least 40 per cent too many goods. 
Very well, let us all work 100/140 of 
full time, which comes down to about 
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a 36-hour week in place of an old 50- 
hour week. Five hours work or a 
trifle less on the new basis for every 
seven on the old basis will give us 
the 1928 and 1929 standard of living. 

Shorter hours for both wage and 
salary workers has been the trend for 
70 years, but this last step is pretty 
big and pretty sudden. We are prob- 
ably nearing the time when men will 
also work fewer years and retire on 
some industrial pension much earlier. 
Perhaps the shortening of hours of 
work per life, or the increase of 
leisure, which is due to an efficiency 
increase greater than the living stand- 
ard or consumption increase, will 
never again take such a sudden big 
step. It is to be hoped not. There 
is grave doubt whether the step we 
now have to take will not, because of 
our stupidity, shake and totter our 
fundamental institutions before we 
have been forced to take it. If every- 
one understood, and would and could 
cooperate, the depression need not 
last three months, and we could all 
live better than ever with more 
leisure. 

Q.-15. Thirty-six-hour week, or 
something like that, and 1928-1929 
living standards sounds good. Let’s 
go! Surely we can cooperate in the 
necessary action. If that’s all we need 
in order to get rid of bread lines and * 
misery and dwindling business, why 
is it so hard to get started? 

A.-15. Shortening of hours is not 
all we need. But also effective rais- 
ing of pay per hour. That is not so 
easy to cooperate on! Let us go back 
to A.-12. If John Henry’s salary 
(reduced to an hourly basis) or his 
wage rate per hour is still as it was in 
1928-1929 (but it is not), he can to- 
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day buy for his family about 30 per 
cent more goods and housing, etc., for 
an hour’s work than three years ago. 
But we also saw that, to put all the 
John Henrys to work at full 1929 
hours (always assuming only one in 
nine can for the next couple of years 
get a job on capital goods), means 
that somebody must buy at least 40 
per cent more consumer goods! Or 
if all the John Henrys work only 35 
or 36 hours per week, instead of 50 
as before, they on these short hours 
must earn enough to buy about the 
same total quantities of goods on the 
average as the nation consumed three 
years ago. In other words per hour’s 
work the average worker (high and 
low, salaried or wage-earner) must 
be paid enough to buy at least 40 per 
cent more goods than in 1929. A 
“real” raise of at least 40 per cent per 
hour. And the longer we go without 
giving ourselves this raise, while effi- 
ciency goes on increasing, the bigger 
the necessary “real” raise becomes. 
Lest someone misunderstand what is 
meant, this word “real”’ in connection 
with pay, wages or income means not 
the pay or income in money but the 
pay in things. Real wages are dollar 
wages multiplied by the current buy- 
ing power of the dollar. An extreme 
example of the difference in money 
wages and real wages occurred during 
the monetary inflation in Germany, 
when worker’s wages in marks were 
very rapidly increased, but the buying 
power of the mark still more swiftly 
sank, so that real wages, i. e., wages 
reduced to food and clothing, etc., 
fell very seriously. 

Q.-16. Then the “real” per hour 
wages and salaries of our people— 
the exchange value of the man-hour 
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against things, forgetting all money 
for the time being—have got to be in- 
creased at least 40 per cent, and the 
sooner the better? How can this be 
done? 

A.-16. In a system where money is 
a universal intermediate kind of goods 
used for exchanging. against all other 
kinds of goods, a system of trading 
in which we don’t say that an hour 
of a blacksmith’s work is worth a good 
fat hen, but that the hen and the black- 
smith’s work are each worth $1 (or 
about one-twentieth of an ounce of 
gold), in such a system there are two 
ways to let the blacksmith get a hen 
and a half for an hour’s work. One 
way is to pay him $1.50 for his hour, 
and keep the price of hens at $1. The 
other way is to keep his pay at $1 and 
sell hens at 75 cents. Or we can even 
cut his pay but, cut the price of hens 
still more, pay him 75 cents for his 
hour and sell him hens at 50 cents. 

Q.-17. In other words the 40 per 
cent or more “real” wage and salary 
raise over 1929 levels that absolutely 
must come before most of our jobless 
get jobs can be accomplished by rais- 
ing the cash wages and salaries of 
everybody 40 per cent above 1929 
figures or by reducing the average 
prices of the things we all buy to 
100/140 of 1929 prices, or about 29 
per cent? 

A.-17. This is correct. In one way 
or the other the consuming ability of 
the United States, mainly moreover 
that of the gainfully employed, must 
be raised to match the producing abil- 
ity, or men can not produce. On the 
data it seems that this real raise of 
earned income per hour, or the “real” 
rise in the price of man-hours, is going 
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to be about 40 per cent this time. A 
big jump! 

Q.-18. But can not we supplement 
our own buying power by exporting 
some surplus? The export trade on 
the chart is a small item, and pretty 
well balanced by import trade, but 
can not the export trade be greatly 
enlarged, especially as we get our 
prices down a little more? 

A.-18. No. For the following 
reasons. The rest of the world can’t 
pay us, except in goods. If they take 
more of our products than we take of 
theirs, which is the only condition that 
would relieve us of our surplus, they 
have to pay in gold or credit. They 
can not, and would not if they could, 
long continue to ship us gold in a 
steady stream. So we would have to 
give them credit, lend to them, on such 
security as they could give—bonds or 
promises, public or private. Put in 
another way, they could buy our sur- 
plus product only with bonds or evi- 
dences of debt. But we and they have 
already, during and since the War, 
carried this method much too far. 
We have plenty of foreign bonds and 
promises to pay that are worthless or 
worth too little. We can’t export a 
big surplus, simply because the market 
for foreign bonds in this country is 
glutted for a long time to come. If 
Mr. Al Smith’s scheme were adopted 
of writing off French or English debt 
to us at the rate of 25 per cent of our 
export trade to France or England, 
this problem would still remain. 
We'd have to lend them new money 
about three times as fast as we for- 
gave the old. Or else take goods. 

Anyway, even if we could double 
or treble our exports and not our im- 
ports, the relief would be relatively 
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small. We need back our home mar- 
ket of 120 million prosperous people, 
and their lost 20-billion-dollar buying 
power. No substitute can be as big 
or as satisfactory. 

Q.-19. All right. We then have to 
raise the real remuneration of human 
effort some 40 per cent, and we can 
do it by raising dollar remuneration 
or by lowering dollar prices of things. 
Which is better? 

A.-19. Raising dollar remuneration 
would be far far better but seems im- 
possible as our economic order is con- 
stituted. In Q.-15 you said: “Let's 
go! Let us cooperate and quickly 
reach the 35-hour week and the 1929 
standard of consumption.” Also 
asked: “Why is it so hard to get 
started?” Now the reason begins to 
be clear. As a practical matter, with 
every employer worried about costs 
and outlay and competition, with mil- 
lions of good men ready to work for 
any wage at all, even a dictator would 
have insuperable difficulty to force all 
or any large number of employers to 
give 40 per cent, or 25 per cent, or 10 
per cent raises today. The employers, 
many of them simply couldn’t. It 
would break them. Add to all this a 
firmly ingrained but highly irrational 
belief on the part of most of our bank- 
ers and financial leaders, of some econ- 
omists and on the part, still, of all 
but the new school of industrial lead- 
ers, that “labor deflation” or lower 
wage levels are necessary before a 
fresh start toward good business can 
be made. There is no practical hope 
of reaching the necessary huge “real” 
increase in pay for man-hours by a 
dollar increase. Our competitive sys- 
tem is too stupid and selfish. If any 
far-sighted public-spirited employer 
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gave his people a big increase, it would 
be like pouring out his blood to raise 
Lake Michigan. His people would 
spend their increased pay on goods 
made and handled by thousands of 
other business men, and probably one- 
tenth of 1 per cent of his increased 
payroll would come back to him. 
Even the kind-hearted employer, who 
does not cut wages and salaries as soon 
and as drastically as the average, is 
really in the same way giving of his 
margins to the advantage of other em- 
ployers. And yet a big quick increase 
in the dollar prices paid for human 
effort would, if feasible, be by far the 
quickest and least painful way back to 
normal circulation of money and nor- 
mal conditions. 

Q.-20. Why? What is the differ- 
ence between the two ways of reaching 
the necessary 40 per cent increased 
real remuneration of human effort? 
Why isn’t it Tweedledum vs. Twee- 
dledee? 

A.-20. The raising of money re- 
muneration, if done at all, would be 
quicker, and would stimulate buying 
more. Most of us measure wealth in 
dollars, not in goods. We feel richer 
with a raise than with no change and 
lower prices. Those businesses capa- 
ble of surviving at all against the ne¢c- 
essary higher “real” wages and sal- 
aries would more surely survive if the 
adjustment were quick. They would 
much more quickly get orders, busi- 
ness volume, even though their profit 
margins were cut. And, most impor- 
tant, the mass of people would quickly 
have work and pay enough to buy 
back the product of their work. On 
the other hand, attainment of the 40 
per cent “‘real’’ pay increase by low- 
ering of prices will be a long, slow, 
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deadly process, during which business 
volume will shrink and shrink, mil- 
lions will be out of work and desper- 
ate, wild legislative and other schemes 
will be tried; and many more individ- 
uals and firms will fail, as not only 
business volume but profit margins 
come down to the point they have to 
reach. During the process, for many 
sound concerns, earnings will for long 
periods fail to cover overhead or even 
fixed charges, and failures will result; 
even though at good volume in spite 
of the necessary smaller profit mar- 
gins most of them could survive. An- 
other and a main reason is that as the 
whole level of prices goes down, the 
burden of interest and rent obligations 
gets relatively heavier. In one form 
or another, practically every business 
and business man carries a burden of 
debt, on which definite numbers of 
dollars per year must be paid, before 
profits appear, under penalty of fail- 
ure. As the prices paid for materials 
and supplies go down, as prices re- 
ceived for product go down, and espe- 
cially as volume shrinks, these fixed 
interest charges become a proportion- 
ately larger and more overwhelming 
element of cost, cutting down profit 
margins very rapidly. If we only 
could, in some way, leave the whole 
price and interest and rent structure 
where it is and get our higher buying 
power by inflation of earned incomes 
only, i. e., by raising dollar salary and 
wage rates above 1929 levels, the 
business man or corporation would 
clearly be much better off. And so 
would the creditor, who also loses by 
the failures. 

Even so, if debt burden can not be 
otherwise relieved, a good many more 
must go bankrupt, whichever way it is 
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done; these are the least efficient and 
particularly those carrying high debt 
burden. By the commodity price de- 
flationary method not only these, but 
many, many more that should not need 
to must go to the wall. To wait and 
do nothing is to adopt the commodity 
price deflation method. The earned 
income inflation method requires very 
firm coordinated action, and is prob- 
ably impossible. No general credit or 
monetary inflation will do any real 
good—it would relatively reduce debt 
burden, but such inflation tends to in- 
crease commodity prices faster than 
prices of man-hours and thus to make 
the fundamental discrepancy worse. 

Q.-21. If the reasoning is as sound 
as it seems, that more people can’t go 
to work, even at short hours, unless 
they are paid a good deal more in 
goods per hour, simply because they 
now produce a good deal more goods 
per hour than ever before, why do so 
many bankers, financial authorities 
and even recognized economists hold 
so firmly that the opposite way is the 
way out? Why does the theory that 
wages and salaries have to be “de- 
flated”’ persist so strongly? 

A.-21. The beliefs of men are 
rarely based on clear cold logic, but on 
past experience and on “rationaliza- 
tion,” which is a psychological term, 
meaning sincerely fooling yourself 
into believing something because you 
wish it. Most discussions, arguments, 
fights, law suits and wars offer splen- 
did examples of rationalization. You 
and I can see splendid examples every 
day—on the other fellow. We rarely 
see our own. It takes a rare faculty 
of detachment and devotion to truth, 
one in which the scientist first and next 
his follower the engineer is best 
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trained, to search out and eliminate 
wishes and preconceptions from our 
conclusions. 

The following hypothesis is offered 
as the best explanation for the per- 
sistence, especially among the classes 
dominating financial and industrial 
policy, of the belief that wage cutting 
(however hard) is necessary in order 
to attain a solid foundation for pros- 
perity on some unexplained new; low, 
“sound” price level, established by 
natural law or by the gods: 

First. It becomes for the business 
man or industrialist in a depression a 
matter of self-preservation to cut pay. 
If he does not and the other fellow 
does he finds himself contributing to 
the general buying power more than 
he gets back; also, and most cogent, in 
relation to his direct competitors he 
finds his costs and sales prices out of 
line. Heis not to be blamed. He has 
to do it. 

Second. He is, however, human and 
pretty decent and seeing the suffering 
imposed on jobless and lower paid fel- 
low beings, he naturally seeks self- 
justification and finds it in the thought 
that, though harsh, it was the best 
thing in the long run for all, including 
even the men laid off or reduced. 

Third. Further, and most impor- 
tant: When industry was newer it was 
in the form of colonies in a world of 
old ways of life. Thus for England, 
where our system and our economic 
thought was formed, up to quite re- 
cent times the rest of the world was 
her nonindustrial customer; products 
of English mills and mines were ex- 
changed for the raw materials and 
food stuffs of this nonindustrial world, 
as well as for ownership over or evi- 
dences of debt against many of the 
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best producing resources or properties 
of the world. Under these condi- 
tions—which only quite recently are 
disappearing and most of all in the 
U. S. A.—conditions of an industrial 
island in a sea of nonindustry—it ac- 
tually worked when business fell off to 
cut wages and prices until the outer 
sea of nonindustrial consumers were 
tempted to consume again at the new 
low prices. Thus unemployment 
could, in those conditions, be brought 
to an end by lowering the wage and 
salary levels. 

It is not surprising, given the need 
to justify to themselves their inevitable 
self-preserving harsh actions, and 
given the long history of conditions 
where such actions worked out pretty 
well even for the workers, that the 
thought forms of the most conserva- 
tive classes in the world (and, frankly, 
not the most original thinking 
classes), should cling to this old 
theory of a new “sound” price level 
to be reached by cutting wages. It is 
not remarkable that they have not yet 
recognized that the old theory is ab- 
solutely wrong and works in the 
wrong direction, both for the employ- 
able but also and specially for the 
owner and creditor classes, under the 
new conditions that exist in the 
U.S. A. today. These new conditions, 
that make old theories wrong, are the 
almost complete industrialization of 
our nation, and its practical self-con- 
tainedness economically speaking. In 
the U. S. A., now, the vast majority 
of consumers are producers, and a 
general deflation of producers’ wages 
and salaries is now a direct attack on 
90 per cent of consumer buying power. 
In other words it is slow market sui- 
cide. 
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The greatest, nay! the only, hope 
for the Capitalist Industrial order— 
which is frankly very sick and at a 
crisis—is that the owner and espe- 
cially the credit controlling classes 
(the actual masters of our destiny 
whether they know it or not), may out 
of the pain and fear-and struggle of 
this unprecedented depression be en- 
abled to see light on this one point. 
When these men see the workings of 
things as they are, stripped of all old 
theories as to the a priori “soundness” 
of one or the other price level, 
stripped of all preconceptions, and 
when they really see that at a time like 
this a general 10 per cent wage and 
salary rate cut means a more than 10 
per cent write off for capital on the 
average, when they learn that produc- 
ers as a whole (all white collar plus all 
blue shirt workers) simply can not be 
“exploited,” i. e., denied their share of 
product in a nation where the pro- 
ducer is practically identical with the 
consumer, when these men of power 
grasp this fact, then it seems probable 
that they will in mere self-interest ini- 
tiate policies that will save capitalism 
to be the most vigorous and workable, 
progressive yet stable way of life. It 
could be done. The general adoption 
of this new viewpoint is all that capi- 
talism needs. 

Q.-22. It seems clear now that, if 
the readjustment whereby the produc- 
ers can again consume their share of 
the product could somehow be made 
by raising dollar values of man-hours 
instead of lowering dollar values of 
commodities, it would be far better 
for everybody. But that way appar- 
ently demands too much of us yet, it 
looks hopeless until a more intelligent 
control of industrial policy, and of 
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wage and salary and profit policies in 
particular, can evolve. But why can 
not the adjustment, the necessary 
“real” wage and salary raise of about 
40 per cent over 1929 levels, be made 
quite quickly and the prolonged agony 
brought to an end sharply by quickly 
lowering dollar values of goods? 

A.-22. The dollar increase of man- 
hour prices does seem almost hope- 
less. But the dollar decrease of prices 
of things can not be hurried because 
of our debt structure. Owners and 
creditors fight the decrease to the last 
ditch in self defense. 

In the final analysis of the cost of 
any product we find it breaks down 
into just two kinds of items: Pay- 
ments for human effort of a fairly cur- 
rent or contemporary nature and 
payments like rent for the use of the 
product of past labor. In the first 
kind go wages and salaries of all 
kinds, direct and indirect in your 
plant, wages and salaries ditto in 
many preceding plants or businesses 
supplying such things as parts, mate- 
rials, supplies, transportation, insur- 
ance, etc., and so on back to the 
wages and salaries of the farmers, 
miners, lumbermen, etc., who wrest 
the prime materials from nature. The 
second item comprises all payments 
for the use of the more permanent 
values created by human effort of a 
usually somewhat older past. Such 
are rent, royalties, interest on bonds, 
notes or mortgages. The item of 
amortization, or repayment of debt, 
really belongs in the first class on the 
whole, for it is approximately bal- 
anced in the overall by replacement or 
renewal expenditures whereby fresh 
money is paid out for current human 
effort to build new machines, build- 
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ings, etc., as old ones become worn or 
obsolete. If this were not so, amor- 
tization would gradually wipe out all 
debt. Debt on the contrary tends to 
increase continuously and is only kept 
in check by commercial failures, fore- 
closures, etc. Depressions are in one 
sense merely great periods of wiping 
out of debt burden, made necessary by 
unwise investment. 

The point is that today in this coun- 
try, now that the unheard of flow of 
investment money into Capital Goods 
(employing in 1928 and 1929 three 
out of every nine) has slackened and 
nearly stopped, the sums spent for liv- 
ing or consumption as they pass 
through the hands of the various mer- 
chants, landlords, manufacturers, etc., 
are progressively nicked for unbear- 
ably big payments of the second 
kind. Your retailer has to “mark up” 
heavily to cover rent and interest on 
borrowed capital before he can break 
even. The average railroad today 
can hardly show even enough margin 
between gross receipts and operating 
expenses to cover bond interest. Your 
manufacturer has usually a consider- 
able debt to carry and rent to pay. 
The grand total of these items of rent 
and interest, or items of the second 
class in costs, is so great today that all 
the money paid by the ultimate con- 
sumer for the production and delivery 
of the total consumers goods and serv- 
ices sold, and adding in to this sum the 
now greatly reduced sums being spent 
for the production of Capital Goods, 
makes a sum inadequate to pay both 
all current wages and salaries and 
also all items of the second class in 
costs. These items of the second 
class, rent and interest mainly, come 
first by legal sanction. In plain Eng- 
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lish, the burden of rents and debts is 
too high. They prevent a sufficient 
lowering of prices of consumer’s 
goods. If we could put back three (or 
by now even two) out of every nine 
workers on building Capital Goods, 
their pay added to the others’ would 
suffice as it did in 1928 and 1929. 
But we can not, because our plant is 
overbuilt. 

As a result your business men, pro- 
ducers and distributors, can not both 
pay the rents and interests and royal- 
ties that they must pay to keep solvent 
and also still sell their goods and serv- 
ices to the ultimate consumer at the 
low prices that we somehow have got 
to reach. The new prices, as we saw, 
will be so low that five average hours 
of human effort can be exchanged for 
what seven ditto could get three years 
ago. They will be so low, relative to 
wages and salaries, that very narrow 


profit margins will be left. 
Q.-23. Just a moment! 
all this rent and interest money come 


Doesn’t 


back into circulation? Does it not 
get spent somehow, for living ex- 
penses of the landlords and creditors 
or somehow in investment? Where 
does it stick? Is somebody hoarding? 

A.-23. Yes! But this is an intri- 
cate question. Much of it is spent for 
consumption, of course. The major 
recipients of this money, the wealthy 
investors or the big corporate invest- 
ing organizations, who never can 
spend it all or any big part in con- 
sumption, are now, as pointed out 
above in A.-8, unable to find safe and 
profitable investment for all of it. 
Vast sums are left with the banks, or 
in many cases vast amounts that hold- 
ers used to borrow on the bonds and 
mortgages and properties they owned, 
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which sums they used for further in- 
vestment (such as creation of new 
Capital Goods to bring them still 
more rent or interest) are now simply 
not being borrowed and used. You 
can’t force men to borrow and invest. 
That’s the catch in the Federal Re- 
serve easy credit policy. Besides this 
“hoarding of credit” the actual money 
that our banking system provides is 
really elastic. If the banks are asked 
for big loans on good security, the 
law provides ways by which they 
create new money. When the demand 
for money decreases, they can con- 
tract the amounts outstanding. The 
actual amount of outstanding money 
plus credit, making the circulating 
medium, swells or shrinks with the 
volume of business. This accounts 
for where the money goes that isn’t 
being spent for Capital Goods. 
Capitalists used to own a dollar and 
have several credit dollars based on 
the first, all working and keeping men 


‘.at work. Now they merely own the 


original dollar—or maybe half or a 
quarter of it, the rest having disap- 
peared in the collapse of values. 
There is still ample money, however, 
and possibility of tremendous credit 
multiplication of it, but the investor 
type man just can not find a need for 
the building of Capital Goods as fast 
as he thought he could a few years 
back. He probably hasn’t a keg of 
gold buried, but by not daring to use 
the credit he could have he and the 
big corporate investors who are per- 
haps even more important in this re- 
spect, are effectively hoarding on a 
titanic scale. What else they can do 
is not clear, since much more of Capi- 
tal Goods are not now needed. We 
shall probably build too little for a 
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long while and then again build too 
much when business profits look bet- 
ter. 
Q.-24. If these are the facts, that 
prices of goods to ultimate consum- 
ers have to fall on the average till 
the average hundred hours of human 
effort will exchange for the same 
goods that a corresponding hundred 
and forty odd hours three years ago 
would exchange for, and that most 
producers can not pay rents and inter- 
est, let alone make any profits, at the 
coming low prices, and that they are, 
therefore, desperately holding up 
prices against the inevitable, what is 
the answer? How and how soon may 
the 36-hour week and the 1928-1929 
living standard come? 

A.-24. The only “how” is clear. 
We can not expect, short of an intel- 
ligent dictatorship, to force or per- 


suade the employers of men all over 
the nation to increase the price of hu- 
man effort, and to pay more dollars 
per hour. If all would do this, at once 
and together, many men and firms 
that will surely fail could survive 
easily, and normal business would re- 


turn at once. But to some, having 
too high debt burden, it would appear 
like business suicide. The fact that 
these same employers will even more 
surely though perhaps more slowly 
fail if, instead of readjusting the price 
of human effort upward, the price of 
things is slowly readjusted downward, 
does not prevent their individual 
hopes and struggles. We agreed 
above that it is practically and hu- 
manly not possible, however sound the 
logic, that dollar salaries and wages 
may now be raised. 

The thing that will happen is that 
finally, forced by low demand and 
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competition, a large number of busi- 
nesses will fail by being unable to pay 
rent and interest. The debts will be 
scaled down or wiped out. The own- 
ers, of course, go broke first. The 
creditors will themselves operate as 
owners, or sell to new owners for 
much less than the original invest- 
ment. Business after business will 
then be sufficiently relieved of debt to 
be able to make much lower prices. 
It then in the competitive struggle as- 
sists in driving other unliquidated 
units to the wall. In the meantime, 
unfortunately, during all this struggle 
the owners or their representatives in 
very self-preservation reduce the dol- 
lar prices paid for human effort as 
much as they can. Since the inevita- 
ble goal is that relation between 
prices for human effort and for things, 
above defined as giving per man-hour 
40 per cent more things than in 1929 
(or more briefly in economic terms 
a 40 per cent increase of average 
“real” wage and salary rates) it is 
clear that the more the dollar prices 
paid for human effort are reduced the 
more the price levels of things will in 
the end have to be reduced. And 
this, of course, means that still more 
owners will have to give up, and that 
still more interest and rents and capi- 
tal values must be scaled down. 

The “how soon” is not so definite. 
So many forces resist the repudiation 
and scaling down of debt that a sufh- 
cient debt burden may not be thrown 
off for several years to a decade. 
Two years is a minimum. A very 
quick and sharp wiping out of enough 
debt would crash the very financial 
bulwarks of the country—the biggest 
banks and such institutions as the life 
insurance companies and savings 
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banks. This would throw the burden 
of repudiated debt onto the widow, 
orphan, retired and aged savers and 
in general onto those classes that least 
can and least should bear the wiping 
‘out. And it would also bring chaos. 

On the other hand, a slow debt wip- 
ing out process will prolong the agony 
of the unemployed, beyond endurance 
perhaps, also cause more and more 
lowering of the price levels of the hu- 
man effort commodity, with necessary 
ultimate deeper debt slashing and cap- 
ital deflation. 

One thing seems clear: the process, 
speaking in terms of price levels, not 
of time, is not yet half completed. 
“Real” wage and salary rates have 
risen much less than the inescapable 
40 per cent, probably only about 13 
per cent. 

Q.-25. Why are wages and salaries 
per hour, or wage and salary rates so 
much more important than the totals 
of the pay checks men receive? 

A.-25. Because, overall, the price 
paid per man-hour has got to be 
enough to pay for the consumer 
goods, etc., produced per man-hour. 
The thing that is out of joint and that 
makes it impossible for business men 
(like Mr. Ford with his much 
heralded 1932 spring program of pro- 
duction) to go ahead and increase 
production, and by so doing to start 
things up all over, is that apparently 
simple but really quite intricate fact 
that the payrolls of more men put to 
work for a given time don’t increase 
the nation’s buying power as much as 
they do the producing power. The 
price comparison is directly between 
man-hours and the product of those 
same man-hours. 

If we can 


somehow struggle 
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through alive and with our social and 
economic institutions not upset, until 
failing businesses, foreclosed mort- 
gages, repudiated or compromised 
debt and evermore intense competi- 
tion bring price levels of things, i. e., 
consumer’s goods down until the pay 
for and the price of the consumer 
goods product of the average man- 
hour are more nearly in line, we shall 
see that every man put to work will 
then put others to work, and it will roll 
up into a sudden increase in business 
volume and a prosperity and standard 
of living and leisure much higher than 
ever. 

The recovery when (or if) it comes 
will be characterized at first by nar- 
row profit margins. Many units will 
do a big business and have almost no 
profits. Profitless prosperity! As the 
profit margins widen—look out! 
That will mean a new period of high 
rate of building new Capital Goods, 
i. e., high investment, and the grad- 
ual widening of the spread between 
pay for and price of product of the 
average man-hour. 

Q.-26. Does the analysis not lead 
to the conclusion that bonds, mort- 
gages and long-term debts and leases 
and obligations of all forms with fixed 
dollar interest or rent charges are very 
harmful at a time like this, in that 
they resist so strongly the necessary 
readjustments ? 

A.-26. That is true. No clear 
thought can fail to recognize this ef- 
fect of long-term fixed debt. A very 
common way of looking at it is to say 
that a debt contracted at a time of 
high prices when dollars buy few 
goods works an injustice to the debtor, 
who has to make interest payments 
and or repayment at a time of low 
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prices when dollars buy more goods, 
and vice versa. This way of putting 
it seems to envisage equity or justice 
but it misses the point a little. The 
vital point not so commonly recog- 
nized except by economists is that the 
structure of long-fixed-term debt. is 
what makes such readjustments as we 
are now going through take years and 
cause untold misery. If there were 
no long-term debt, or if debt were all 
readily and quickly readjustable to 
current commodity price levels, even 
such a terrible cycle as we have now 
entered would work itself out in a 
fraction of the time and with much 
less suffering and ultimate capital 
value deflation. 

Q.-27. What would happen, now, 
if the Government should by law 
wipe out 25 to 30 per cent of all long- 
term interest and rent burden? I. e., 


decree that such obligations can be 
legally met by payments of 25 to 30 
per cent less dollars than are nomi- 
nated in the bond? 

A.-27. A most constructive and in 


all equity a just measure. If the ex- 
isting interest, long-term debt repay- 
ment, long-lease rent and royalty bur- 
dens throughout the United States 
were by law reduced in proportion to 
average commodity prices (measured 
from 1929, commodity prices are 
down well over a third already), so 
that the creditor would receive, not 
$1,000 interest as nominated in the 
bond, but fewer dollars having the 
same present average buying power as 
the $1,000 had in 1928 (or when- 
ever the bond was made), no true in- 
justice would be done the creditor. 
The debtors, who are mostly in busi- 
ness, would, most of them, be able to 
lower their sales prices materially 
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and yet avoid bankruptcy. In the long 
run this, or an even greater cut in in- 
terest, would injure the creditors far 
less than the otherwise inevitable 
losses of principal. Also, the loss of 
principal and interest would be more 
equitably distributed between credi- 
tors, for some now lose all and others 
keep all and more than all (in buying 
power). 

Practically, such a measure in the 
present emergency is impossible. It 
would be fought violently, and almost 
certainly would be held unconstitu- 
tional. Such a measure would entail 
changes in the practice and obligations 
to clients and customers of many vital 
bond and mortgage holding busi- 
nesses, such as savings banks, trust 
companies and insurance companies. 
Such in fact represent the trusteed or 
consolidated creditor interests of mil- 
lions of small savers, investors and in- 
surance beneficiaries. It would in- 
volve no true injustice were the an- 
nuity of John Doe’s widow reduced 
or increased to correspond to the buy- 
ing power of the dollar, or were you 
or I to receive back from a savings 
bank today a sum scaled up or down, 
so that it would buy as much as our 
original deposit plus interest would 
have bought when we made the de- 
posit. But perhaps the reader can 
faintly imagine the complication and 
the national reaction to such a meas- 
ure! Whether constitutional or not, 
this way out is, we fear, not in the 
realm of practical politics or finance. 
For the future, if any, it may not be 
too much to hope that the custom or 
practice may be adopted quite gener- 
ally, of incorporating in the terms of 
bonds, of certain classes of mortgages 
and of long leases what might be 
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called an “‘adjustable”’ interest or rent 
agreement whereby, as the index of 
the dollar buying power varies, the 
interest or rent due would be read- 
justed every year. The obligations 
legal for savings banks, etc., could 
probably not carry this feature. 

Q.-28. Is there no other approach 
to the big question of what the ulti- 
mate goal is for prices of things and 
man-hours? Is there no way to check 
the conclusions roughly and to feel 
more sure that the readjustment we 
have to make is not, in the above state- 
ments, exaggerated? If that 40 per 
cent real wage and salary increase is 
not overestimated the valley ahead is 
long and dark. Can we not get an- 
other check on these discouraging con- 
clusions ? 

A.-28. Yes. Probably the best and 
most direct entirely different ap- 
proach is based on estimates of the 
average efficiency increase of all kinds 
of labor in the past.decade. It may 
be laid down as a law that in a practi- 
cally selfcontained country, where the 
(favorable or unfavorable) balance 
of foreign trade is minute relative to 
total domestic trade, the standard of 
consumptive power reward per man- 
hour must change in almost direct pro- 
portion to the overall or national 
change of efficiency or of productivity 
per man-hour. It does not matter 
what caused the increased efficiency 
provided it exists. 

Q.-29. What change of efficiency 
or productivity per man-hour has oc- 
curred in recent years in the U. S. A.? 

A.-29. A very great one. This 
change plus the working out of human 
nature in unwise and grasping business 
and price policies, and in unwise and 
shortsightedly selfish banking policies, 


is the prime cause of the present dis- 
tress. Your engineer, working a few 
years ago with creative joy at making 
men’s lives easier and richer, wakes 
up suddenly to find that the coordina- 
tion of the whole social economic ma- 
chine, that he supposed was in good 
hands (and that really was and is now 
an engineering function), was really in 
nobody’s hands. The financial, bank- 
ing, industrial and political leaders 
were also working, each in his lim- 
ited sphere, following self interest or 
group interest or even national inter- 
est according to their lights, but no 
more seeing the real trend and doing 
the job of guidance than the engineer. 
Now the creator of a machine or 
method that made one man-hour pro- 
duce the former output of twenty 
feels that his work and ‘efforts were 
in effect antisocial, that he and his 
fellows have been “let down” and 
made the unwitting cause of the hun- 
ger and despair of millions. 

But to get back to the efficiency 
rise. Our industries during the War, 
under stress of high wages, shortage 
of men and insatiable demand, dis- 
covered that there was an unexploited 
mine of wealth in the deliberate appli- 
cation of science, research and crea- 
tive brains to production and design 
problems. The decade from 1921 to 
1931 saw the building of remarkable 
industrial research organizations. 
The efficiency steps developed during 
the labor shortage of the War still had 
far to go in general application. The 
result of all this activation of indus- 
try was that from 1922 to 1929 the 
productivity per man-hour, i. e., the 
quantity of goods or product turned 
out on the average by one man work- 
ing one hour, has been declared by at 
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least one responsible authority to 
have increased over 50 per cent in 
the manufacturing industries (hourly 
paid labor alone). Some figures 
adapted from the 1927 U. S. Census 
of Manufactures follow: 


Per cent increase in man-hour productivity 1921 
to 1927 (6 years only!) 


Iron and steel] industry........... 78.2 per cent 
EE WN 0.64 400490406800% ms 6lCt 
CE Sa ton ib 66 dau daeencedionn 9 - 
EE ei cckcdsdeseseeeue “us. * 
SR 6 60c00dedcneeenee 474 * 
Petroleum refining .............. 60 - 
ere ee 33 
EE, wcnsacerondiosbkeuant ——s * 
EE 5645544040405 480050000000 98 ” 
Eo keaint Mikes etn eierduaein 35 0 
Cane sugar reGming........cccer 60 a 


A book could be written on this 
subject. 

Some years in executive charge of 
a large part of the manufacturing de- 
velopment and cost reduction work 
in one of the country’s largest plants 
gives the author exceptional insight 
into how fruitful was the effort ex- 
erted after the War under the stim- 
ulus of high wages, for better ma- 
chines and methods and for better 
selection and training of workers. A 
total payroll of 44,000 people was 
seen cut in three and a half years to 
26,000 with no decrease of output. 
To cut it short the estimate is ven- 
tured that overall, counting all the 
gainfully employed of the United 
States, some 25 per cent to 50 per 
cent increase of efficiency occurred 
from 1921 to date, measured by re- 
sults per hour worked. Now “real” 
wages, i. e., dollar wages adjusted for 
the change in cost of living, increased 
from 1921 to 1929 only about 10 per 
cent. It is plain that enough “real” 
wage increase has not yet occurred 
tocatch up. “Balance” in 1927, 1928 
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and 1929 was kept for a while by 
decreasing the numbers employed in 
various industries as fast as efficiency 
went up, and by keeping the resulting 
“technological unemployment” from 
seeming serious by absorbing con- 
stantly increasing numbers into the 
building of Capital Goods. In an- 
other decade we would have had two 
out of three working on Capital 
Goods and one on the things we all 
consume | 

Q.-30. Does that mean that effi- 
ciency increases are harmful and that 
the engineer and inventor are wreck- 
ing civilization? 

A.-30. It looks that way now, but 
it should not be so. Reducing the 
amount of human effort in any given 
product should be a boon to all men. 
The trouble is not the fault of the 
engineer nor of better machines and 
methods, but of general economic 
ignorance. The fault is the fault of 
all those who stupidly and with short- 
sighted greed for profits tried to keep 
from the people as a whole the bene- 
fits of the efficiency increase. That 
can not be done now and here except 
for a short time, and at the cost of 
serious dislocation. It could be done 
in the “island” state of industry. 
Reasonable intelligent selfishness is 
the motivation of life and is not open 
to criticism. Shortsighted selfishness 
brings retribution, unfortunately not 
alone to the guilty. 

Q.-31. Given a sudden rise in effi- 
ciency, could the balance have been 
kept in any better way than by a con- 
stantly increasing expenditure on 
Capital Goods to absorb the man- 
hours released by technological ad- 
vance? 


A.-31. No worse policy (if a mere 
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uncontrolled drift can be called a pol- 
icy) could have been pursued, for this 
it is that let such a tremendous spread 
or discrepancy build up between the 
price levels of man-hours and of 
things made in those man-hours. The 
benefits due to better and better equip- 
ment, management and methods were 
not currently given in full as they 
should have been to the producers 
and consumers of the nation (who are 
practically the same) by higher cash 
wages and salaries or by lowered 
retail prices of goods, but were taken 
far too much in the form of increased 
profits and dividends. These natu- 
rally sought investment, i. e., they 
were employed to keep the ball rolling 
by building still bigger and better ma- 
chines and equipment. Finally, when 
the piled up profits and credits could 
not all be so used any more, they were 


used by shortsightedly profit-hungry 
banks and individuals, all over the 
country in an orgy of speculation. 


This was mainly a _ culminating 
symptom, though it probably de- 
ferred the collapse a year and made it 
worse. The banks, not being able to 
find borrowers for all the deposited 
profits and surpluses in their control, 
found a legal way, through “affili- 
ates,’ to get around the legal restric- 
tions on their underwriting and issu- 
ing of securities and on their entering 
the business of trading in stocks and 
bonds. They created or underwrote 
and sold to small banks and individ- 
uals many second-rate bonds, includ- 
ing a lot of not too sound foreign 
bonds. Some of these have been one 
cause of the smaller bank failures. 
They formed or financed “investment 
trusts” to buy stocks and sell participa- 
tions in the prospective profits. Ina 
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word they started the bull market that 
too many of us got into and carried 
beyond reason. And they vastly ex- 
aggerated the burden of debt on in- 
dustry, realty, and the nation as a 
whole. The first cause of all this, 
remember, was the taking by individ- 
uals and corporations of too great 
profits, which created vast surpluses 
of money, sums far beyond the needs 
of conservatively progressive develop- 
ment of the means of production, yet 
sums which could find no other outlet 
than investment and speculation. 

Q.-32. How could the benefits of 
technical advance have been used so 
that these great harms, and especially 
the dangerous spread between prices 
of goods and man-hours, would not 
have resulted? 

A.-32. By all business men remem- 
bering that the benefits of greater 
productivity per man-hour must in the 
long run be fully given to the many, 
and that it is dangerous to withhold 
them. Specifically, wages should have 
been raised or prices lowered, or both, 
so as to increase the “real” wage and 
salary rates about as fast as efficiency 
was increased. This would have 
meant an increase in the standard of 
living of the whole nation consider- 
ably more rapid than occurred—and 
that was faster than was perhaps 
morally good for us. For this reason 
a still better technique would have 
been some retail commodity price re- 
duction, and some decrease of hours 
worked, but with no decrease of 
weekly or monthly pay. This would 
have meant an increase of “real” re- 
muneration per hour, which should 
have kept approximate pace with the 
national productivity per hour in- 
crease. For most men this increased 
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leisure with but little increase in living 
standard would have been healthier 
than taking all the benefit in the form 
of more cars and radios and fine food 
and clothes, etc. The mistake is now 
evident, but it seems improbable that 
a hundred thousand competitive busi- 
ness men, some even in the best times 
making narrow profits, could have 
been (or without control ever can be) 
farsighted and intelligent and coope- 
rative enough to shorten hours, raise 
rates of pay and thereby limit profits. 
It is against that self-interest that 
motivates the capitalist system. It 
may even be against the antitrust laws, 
which are conceived in stupidity and 
in fear of the evolutionary trend. 
Q.-33. If what might have been 
done, couldn’t really have been done, 
what can practically be done in the 
future to prevent such violent cycles? 
A.-33. Nothing radical. Just edu- 
Capital- 


cation and minor changes. 
ism has been a pretty good machine 


till this trouble. A better system is 
not in sight. It seems probable that 
far better statistics as to productivity- 
per-man-hour changes and “real” 
wage and salary per hour changes 
would help, particularly if the bigger 
industrial heads and the bigger finan- 
ciers and credit masters dominating 
the bigger industries finally give up 
their old rules of thumb and open 
their eyes to things as they are. Let’s 
at least assume they are not anxious 
to upset completely the capitalist sys- 
tem. Intelligent banking pressure, 
guided by fundamental statistics on 
man-hour and commodity price levels 
and directed to preventing price levels 
of man-hours and goods from spread- 
ing apart should be effective on indus- 
try. Wages and salaries and working 
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hours set by the bigger employers 
must be met more or less by all others. 

Foundation shaking cycles like the 
present one would not occur, if bank- 
ing control based on good statistics 
were further exercised to prevent a 
too great amount of new investment, 
i. €., new capital goods construction, in 
any one year. A quota or norm might 
be set up for each year of new (not 
refunding) security issues, and the 
price of credit manipulated to avoid 
greatly exceeding that norm. Finally, 
to make the readjustments quicker 
and easier (for minor cycles will still 
occur) and to avoid the crushing ac- 
cumulation of debt on business and 
industry and the cataclysmic reduction 
of the burden by cycles of liquidation, 
if most bonds and mortgages (yes, 
and long term leases) could under 
bank guidance—and voluntarily so as 
to raise no legal tangles—be written 
with annually “adjustable” interest 
and amortization or repayment rates, 
and rental rates, to be varied with 
commodity price level changes, there 
would be a great gain in stability. 

Q.-34. Can booms and depressions 
be avoided entirely by such or other 
means. 

A.-34.. No. No control by commis- 
sions, commissars, boards or banks 
could be farseeing and accurate 
enough, in the Capitalist, Socialist, 
Fascist or Communist set-up, to avoid 
overbuilding and overproducing in 
some or many lines and in some pe- 
riods. The economic hook-up under 
any régime has inherent unstable 
equilibrium, but also has inherent re- 
storative powers. In the régimes 
other than Capitalism the balancing is 
to be done by hand. Much can be 
done in our system by foresight and 
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by conservative policies when busi- 
ness seems to be going smoothly to 
prevent the unbalance getting large. 
Once the cycles are minimized suff- 
ciently, much good could be done by 
release of public and private works to 
make the depressions more bearable 
to those least-well-to-do millions, who 
now and always bear the brunt and 
who are in no wise able (as our busi- 
ness leaders and bankers should partly 
be) to forestall, apply brakes or 
prepare reserves for absorbing the 
shocks. The one most constructive 
mechanical measure would be long- 
term interest and repayment agree- 
ments variable with price levels. The 
real meat of economic control lies in 
conservative profit taking and in not 
overinvesting, however. 

Q.-35. When shall we see the be- 
ginning of good times again? How 
long? Oh, Lord! How long? 

A.-35. That’s the vital question to- 
day. I’m afraid we ought to get all 
set for a long, hard pull. 

Miracles may happen. The analy- 
sis above may be somewhat wrong, or 
the answer it points to may be upset 
by wars, discovery of new Eldorados 
or of cheap synthetic gold, or by po- 
litical or financial acts undreamed of 
and now improbable. Maybe the Fed- 
eral Government could raise six or 
eight billions by bond sales or by sale 
of the Phillipines and use it to pay a 
25 per cent supplemental wage to 
every man now employed instead of 
to the unemployed. This is one of 
several earned income inflationary 
measures that might be proposed. 
Direct inflation of man-hour prices 
without inflating commodity prices, 
save through increased demand, 
would be a much more effective use of 
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any reconstruction money than ex- 
penditures in relief to the unemployed 
in doles, in ‘“‘made”’ work, or in public 
works, because it would directly bring 
up price levels of man-hours to bal- 
ance price levels of the product of 
man-hours and permit business in vol- 
ume to start at once. One trouble 
would be to stop without shock and to 
transfer the supplemental wage to 
employer’s shoulders. But this attack 
would require bigger sums than the 
Government could, or dare, raise, any- 
way. 

One thing is sure, no releasing of 
frozen credits, no support or guaran- 
teeing of banks or railroads, no meas- 
ures yet proposed can do more than 
prevent some part of our financial 
structure from utterly cracking. These 
measures, while good, will not hasten 
the final 40 per cent real wage and 
salary rate increases that must come 
before our people can go to work 
again with modern methods and 
equipment. A man is sick with pneu- 
monia nigh unto death, and in his 
fever he may toss and turn and risk 
falling to the floor. A bolster here 
and a strap there to prevent this are 
good—but they do not strike at the 
root of the disease. Nothing can be 
done in such a case; the patient and 
the disease must fight it out. 

The practical measures that can 
now be taken, given our political and 
legal and social conditions, are mere 
pillows and straps. It seems as though 
it would be better now for us all to 
face this fact, cease cursing the doc- 
tors and nurses in Washington who 
are doing about all that can be done, 
and settle down to courageous grim 
endurance and self-help, plus a fixed 
determination that our fundamental 
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system shall not be radically changed 
by the blind reactions of misery, but 
only intelligently improved. 

A real estimate of “how long” is 
impossible with any accuracy. The 
facts that ‘“‘real’” wage rates may be 
up, by now, a little over 13 per cent 
on the average, and that the figures 
say that 40 per cent or more is the 
goal, might lead to unduly pessimistic 
conclusions. Nobody actually is paid 
the average wage, just as there is no 
“average man.” Things will pick up 
in one line or region, then in another. 
As real wage and salary rates increase 
there may be several waves of reem- 
ployment, each 1,000 men put to work 
being more nearly able to buy back 
the equivalent of their production of 
consumer’s goods. These waves will 
be accompanied by some release into 
consumption of stored buying power; 
unused credit and or hoarded and 
saved money. There will be discour- 
aging recessions after these waves. 

It may take less further time than 
one would think for the “real” wage 
rates to go up. Wholesale commod- 
ity prices are down enough, but the 
total cost of living to the “average 
man” is not down enough. Rent is 
one of the biggest items holding this 
cost of living up. It may be that rents 
will drop very suddenly. One of these 
days the rate of new investment, i. e., 
of building capital goods, may pick 
up. 

It does seem safe to estimate that 
things will not get better on the whole 
for at least two years more, barring 
some miracle. 

As every effort by Washington and 
our bigger banking and business lead- 
ers will undoubtedly be made this fall 
of 1932 to start things going, and as 
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there is need for much replacement 
buying of rails and other equipment, 
and as there is much money saved that 
can be released into consumption, and 
much “hoarded credit,” it would not 
be surprising if a temporary but con- 
siderable increase of business volume 
and employment occurred shortly. If 
this happens many will mistake it for 
the end of the cycle, and the subse- 
quent reaction will be crushing to 
them. Really normal business volume 
and normal employment are probably 
considerably farther off than two 
years. But two years is far enough 
to look. Our institutions will have 
cracked badly or we shall all have 
made adjustments and become used to 
unemployment, low business and high 
taxes by then. There are adjustments 
that can be made. 

Q.-36. What adjustments? How 
can we readjust to such bad employ- 
ment conditions? What can the poor 
devil do with family, no job and no 
chance of a job, with his savings all 
gone, and his spirit pretty well 
broken? 

A.-36. What would he do in an 
earthquake? What did our farmers 
do inthe drouth? First let him mend 
his broken spirit. Some of these poor 
devils will be wrecked. Some will be- 
come permanent burdens on relief 
work with loss of self-respect. The 
word charity, meaning love or help 
given out of human kindness, never- 
theless goes against the grain of self- 
respecting citizens. Red Cross and 
public relief in a disaster is different. 
This is definitely a disaster. Govern- 
ment help, privately contributed help, 
in this emergency is not charity. No 
one should starve or bear physical 
sufferings to the injury of health. Yet 
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there are very many who will, out of 
pride or because there will be com- 
munities and conditions where the 
help available will not be enough, and 
because the victims will have lost 
their courage and resourcefulness. 

The proper point of view, the 
self-respecting, courageous American 
point of view for the man out of work 
is: “To Hell with the fetters of 
habit. To Hell with money! We are 
pioneers in a vast continent that offers 
ample resources. I’m just discovering 
America! Industry, exchange and 
distribution I have had for a while. 
They have failed me after having spe- 
cialized and weakened and spoiled 
me. But I’m not yet that soft. Our 
forefathers got along without money. 
Back to the soil! Back to barter! I 
have strength and brains. There are 
men with land and food who could use 
me if lasknomoney. There is waste 
land we can squat on. There is public 
land. There is sunshine and rain and 
food for the raising. There are 
houses and barns and fuel enough. 
Let me go pioneering. Some farmer 
will let me work a garden plot, or let 
me work his garden and do his chores 
and feed and house me for my work. 
I can sleep ina barn. I can go to the 
big woods and live. I can start over, 
with my hands and my courage and 
find food and shelter like a pioneer. 
I will hike out of the cities and go 
where plants and animals grow. I 
will exchange my labor direct for food 
and shelter. It will be tough, but it 
will be fun.” 

The governments, State and Fed- 
eral, could do much in promoting back 
to the land movements, for those who 
lack thé self-starting pioneer spirit or 
who do not know how long an indus- 
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trial breakdown they are facing. 
There could be set up small self-sus- 
taining, or nearly self-sustaining, col- 
onies or villages of unemployed on 
public land. Equipment and training 
in gardening, in raising of fowl and 
domestic animals, etc., might be sup- 
plied at less cost than a dole. In each 
such colony if possible there should be 
included specialists and artisans of the 
more necessary sorts, as doctors, den- 
tists, carpenters, blacksmiths, etc. 
This would be a deliberate attempt to 
reproduce the almost moneyless and 
commerceless and, therefore, almost 
depression proof remote country vil- 
lage of a hundred years ago. 

The necessities of life are not very 
complex, yet because our complex way 
of distributing them has fallen down, 
far too many lack even these bare 
necessities, or feel that they receive 
them as “charity,” at the cost of self- 
respect. There is no charity today. 
Our citizens are entitled to the help 
that those who still have incomes can 
give. There is no injury to self-respect 
in accepting help when one is helpless. 
But are you helpless? 

The proud and resourceful and 
well informed will not try to hang on 
till prosperity returns. They will 
somehow go pioneering and leave the 
help for those less strong or more 
timid and habit-bound. You are a 
tailor? Is that any reason why you 
can’t learn to feed cattle, drive horses, 
carry wood, clean stables for some 
farmer, who has food and space in 
plenty but no money? You are a 
toolmaker? Then use your brains, 
for toolmakers have brains, and find 
a place where you can plant beans and 
potatoes and keep chickens. Build a 
shack on it. You can probably, if you 
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are honest and earnest, rent a quarter 
acre on a farm for your willingness 
to do the farmer’s daily chores. For- 
get the human race ever invented 
money. Five million of the right kind 
of men and their families can, this 
very summer, drop almost entirely out 
of the economic machine, and laugh at 
depression. Call it going camping. 
Call it vacation. In two or five years 
the economic machine will call you 
back, eagerly, and pay you more than 
you were ever paid. But the quicker 
you go the better. For everybody, 
the longer you stay out, the better 
you'll like it, the healthier and hap- 
pier you’ll be when you do come back. 
And a great many will never want to 
come back fully into industry. 

Let’s get a little perspective on this. 
From the point of view of a man from 
Mars, or of a later historian, Uncle 


Sam in his youth found and took a 


magnificent continental area, con- 
quered it, used more brains and cour- 
age and character to develop it in a 
shorter time to a higher point than 
all the history of the race can show. 
He did so well that, by and large, no- 
where ever was life so easy. Then, 
having left the shirt-sleeve era be- 
hind, he tried to go too fast in further 
development, he saved too fast, built 
too fast, and his intricate distribution 
machine fell down temporarily. He 
has to go back to shirt-sleeves for a 
very few years while he learns to 
handle the machine he has built. Shall 
history show that the few short years 
of easy living softened him beyond 
hope? Shall it be said that the Amer- 
ican people were by easy living so 
weakened in so short a time that they 
could not go back three or four gen- 
erations? That their resourcefulness 
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and courage were so quickly bred out? 

Whether we like it or not, back to 
the simple life, back to nature for 
awhile for multitudes of us, is the only 
way. Ten million workers and their 
dependents must either be fed and 
housed and carried along by the ef- 
forts of the rest, or get out of the 
broken down industrial bus and walk. 
Those who find the way back to the 
1830's will relieve the situation for 
those who can not or dare not, and 
will themselves profit in physical and 
spiritual hardihood. Men were just 
as happy one hundred years ago as in 
1929. Possibly more so. Happiness 
depends on the direction you are go- 
ing, on successful effort to better con- 
ditions and not on the conditions 
themselves. Are you climbing or 
slipping? Let’s take a fresh start 
clear at the foot of the hill, and 
quickly realize the happiness of climb- 
ing, instead of unhappily waiting and 
slipping for two or three or four more 
years. 

Q.-37. All right. Until the indus- 
trial machine is tinkered up we'll have 
to go back to primitive hardships, but 
primitive men are dangerous. Some 
group of men are to blame for the 
wreck and the old American spirit is 
not so dead in us that we’ll take it 
lying down. It shall not happen 
again! Somebody must suffer. But 
who? What group is most to blame? 

A.-37. There lies a terrible dan- 
ger! An ill considered outlet for the 
bitterness of national frustration and 
suffering may be found. Hold every- 
thing! Elect Democrats all along the 
line if you like. Or Socialists if you 
must. It is not, however, a matter in 
the realms of politics or government 
at all. The facts are that no group of 
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men really caused this. It is a phase 
in the evolution of capitalism. No 
group but has suffered financially and 
in agony of spirit. There should be 
no room for bitterness. At least 
there can only be harm in seeking a 
group or a man to punish, or in pro- 
posals for violent or radical change. 
If you have followed the logic of the 
steps above, you know that the pri- 
mary cause of the breakdown was 
engineering and technical fertility 
causing an unprecedented productiv- 
ity rise combined with just plain 
stupidity or lack of grasp of the way 
to handle such a situation on the part 
of economists, heads of a hundred 
thousand businesses, leaders of finance 
and banking generally. No one had 
adequate power or authority to say to 
you: “Your profits are too high.” No 
one therefore can be made responsi- 
ble. 

This is written in the hope that, 
reading this, some business or financial 
leader will now grasp and believe the 
new fundamental law of distribution, 
that there is no possible way in which 
the benefits of increased productivity 
can be kept from the producers by the 
owners, that on the whole the goods 
distributed in reward of man-hours 
must go up $0 per cent if the goods 
produced on the whole by these man- 
hours go up $0 percent. Owners and 
creditors in the long run can only 
profit in the same proportion as work- 
ers. Had this been written in 1928, 
who would not have laughed at the 
statement that “real” wages per hour 
were then getting some 25 per cent 
too low? Yet that was the fact. These 
are things that only experience can 
teach us all. The only hope is in clear 
thinking, and not in vengefulness. 
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Your Socialist, Communist or Fas- 
cist is sincerely and earnestly trying to 
create a world where life shall be pro- 
gressively more comfortable for all, 
and secure. But do not forget the 
primary law of life, that self looms 
greatest and that self-preservation 
and self-advancement is the main- 
spring in one form or another of prac- 
tically all action. Capitalism is the 
one economic system that depends 
wholly on this law and does not some- 
where attempt completely to reverse 
it as the other systems do, usually by 
the fiat or will of a man er control 
group set above the rest and acting on 
principle and not ‘on self-interest. 

Capitalism, where each works for 
his own gain, has evolved until it al- 
most works. The one thing it lacks is 
stability, which will come by the full 
appreciation of the above fundamen- 
tal law of distribution by business and 
financial leaders. If they have learned 
it sufficiently well this time, then we 
shall at last have their farseeing self- 
ish interest on the side of stability. 
Let there be in high financial power 
the most selfish and ruthless charac- 
ters imaginable. If, as such men must 
be, they are only intelligent and able 
to understand the reactions of their 
policy, there is no reason to fear 
them. What advantage to a financial 
Genghis Khan the taking of great 
temporary profits, the paying of low 
wages for long hours, the piling up of 
vast credits, if thereby every plant and 
business he owns or controls, every in- 
vestment he may have made, in a 
short period becomes unproductive 
and of far less value? Financially a 
depression like this is the revenge of a 
nation on owners and creditors for 
having tried to exploit producers, and 
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is the method by which the burden of 
excessive debt to creditors and exces- 
sive profit to owners is shaken off. 
The owners and creditors will learn 
and are learning that in a modern in- 
dustrial nation where worker and con- 
sumer are one, no possible way ex- 
ists of denying workers a living stand- 
ard rising in full proportion to the 
productivity per hour or efficiency 
rise. They are learning that to at- 
tempt such denial is to attempt eco- 
nomic suicide, and to cause a collapse 
of the value of the capital (plants, 
buildings, machines, etc.) they ‘‘own” 
or have loans against. 

We prate much of the concentrated 
“ownership” of capital. Many think 
it the cause of our trouble. Let us 
look at “ownership.” Do what he 


may the “owner” of great sums or of 
vast productive properties is merely, 


for the sake of power and of probable 
financial security for his heirs, a vol- 
unteer trustee to direct and adminis- 
ter those sums and properties for us 
all. He doesn’t usually look at it that 
way, and we, most of us don’t, but it 
is the fact. What can a captain of in- 
dustry or finance do with the proper- 
ties he controls but try to make them 
productive and profitable! In so do- 
ing he serves us all. Someone must 
do it. Shall it be a political job? 
The personal expenditures, financial 
security (if he is wise and farseeing 
enough to attain it) and the sense of 
power of the big “owner” are his not- 
to-be-begrudged rewards. If he and 
many of his fellows are not farseeing 
enough, if they try for too great 
quick profits, the properties they 
“own” quickly become useless or less 
productive by the inability of us all to 
pay their prices, and then the house of 
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cards crumbles, and more farseeing 
men take over the trusteeship. In the 
end, after suffering, the people as a 
whole are winners. A depression is 
an automatic national consumer’s 
strike, with all the suffering of a severe 
strike, directed to shaking off exces- 
sive debt burden and excessive profits. 
A strike that the people always win. 


The outcome of a cycle like the 
present will be, and has been in all 
cycles of the past, a higher “real” 
wage and a shorter working-week for 
the producers. The pity of this blind 
natural way of doing justice is the lack 
of security and the physical suffering it 
for long periods imposes on the great 
multitude. 

A most optimistic thought is that 
the greater the concentration of own- 
ership and credit control the more 
possible becomes wise cooperative re- 
straint in profit and wage and salary 
and investment policies. Without cen- 
tralized power competition produces 
what we see today. Were there but 
one board of directors in supreme 
financial control of a holding corpora- 
tion dictating policy to most of the 
bigger business units of the country, 
they would have to be really dense or 
their selfish interest would quickly 
make them realize that setting low 
rates of pay or high prices for goods, 
such that the nation can not buy and 
consume what it produces, spells tre- 
mendous loss to them, as well as mis- 
ery to the consumer producer. 

We are almost there! Let us grin 
and bear it and give it one more trial. 
The self-seeking principle of Capital- 
ism is the only stable principle on 
which an automatic progressive and 
self-stabilizing system can be perma- 
nently founded. In the end, as finan- 
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cial power is integrated, and as our 
men of power see a little more clearly 
their own longer interest, Capitalism 
is bound to work for stability as effec- 
tively as to date it has worked for 
rapid advancement and development 
of resources. These men of power 
are after all men like you and me, 
playing their game for money and 
power and pride. They are not mon- 
sters of depravity willing to wreck 
their world to pile up gold they can 
not eat, or ownership of plants and 
railroads that can not operate. They 
have just been stupid, uncoordinated, 
and above all imbued with old theo- 
ries, now quite false. 

The industrial and banking leaders 
of the past ten years, several hundred 
thousand good men as men go, are, 
if you must have scapegoats, the only 
men who could have prevented the 


present catastrophe. They should 


have taken smaller profits. They 
seem now to have been very blind and 
short-sightedly selfish. For their stu- 
pidity, but not their selfishness and 
greed of power, they deserve any 
retribution they may receive. But 
which of us all saw any farther than 
they? Also everybody’s business is 
nobody's. If the Smith Co. made 
huge profits, why should Jones & Co. 
not do so? 

For the sake of a good life for our 
children and our children’s children 
the best percentage lies, not in any up- 
set, not in violence nor in chasing out 
any particular ‘“‘malefactors of great 
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wealth” (new ones will rise), not in 
radical alterations to the economic 
machine, but in the strongest attack 
we can make on the stupidities and 
false old-thought forms that have 
caused this thing, and in building a 
national sentiment against big quick 
profits. The not quite experienced 
enough pilot who has nearly crashed 
a plane once or twice is safer than he 
was before and certainly far safer 
than an angry volunteer pilot with less 
experience. Let our chastened lead- 
ers try again. 

Let us Americans be one-half as 
willing to endure and wait for a better 
life. by Capitalist evolution as our 
Russian friends have shown them- 
selves to be in enduring for a better 
life under Communism. Black bread 
and beet soup when obtainable, hard 
labor, flophouse housing conditions 
for the bulk of a nation for a genera- 
tion has not daunted their enthusiasm. 
They believe they are headed for a 
better life, as they probably are. So 
are we! The writer believes the end 
of their evolution and of ours will be 
practically the same. Only we are so 
very much farther along! We have a 
long start and are nearing the goal. 
Let us, in spite of our sufferings and 
individual despair, use the light of 
clear thinking, not the heat of resent- 
ment and bitterness. 

If you now see the tangle more 
clearly, help to pass the clearer vision 
on. 





WHEN MACHINES MAKE CIGARS 


Mary ANDERSON 
Director, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


ALLIE CARTER has been un- 
S employed for months. For 20 
years she worked as a hand 
roller in cigar factories. How proud 
she was in the old days of her record 
for speed and skill! She liked her 
trade, and felt that she had chosen it 
wisely. But there began to be whis- 
perings and rumors, and sure enough 
one day the pay envelopes contained 
slips with the blunt statement that the 
factory was closing permanently at 
the end of that day’s work. Only 
one factory, to be sure, and there were 
several others in the town, but the 
girls had liked it there. 

Sallie and her friends got work in 
various places, but some of these fol- 
lowed suit. It was like an epidemic. 
Some closed temporarily, some perma- 
nently; others moved to distant cities. 
In Sallie’s case, at least eight of the 
plants in which she worked over a 
period of years closed their doors. 

Before the depression, such a close- 
down did not appall Sallie. Often fac- 
tories opened up again, or other jobs 
could be found, if not in a cigar fac- 
tory then somewhere else for a while, 
until she could get back to her regular 
trade. But the situation has grown 
increasingly worse. Now when a fac- 
tory closes its doors it seldom opens 
up again, and the machine has greatly 
decreased the demand for hand cigar 
makers. In Sallie’s own town jobs 
for hand cigar rollers are practically 
nonexistent. Her latest job was in a 
neighboring town, and she had to 
leave home at 5 :30 to get to work on 


time. After a few months that fac- 
tory also closed. Her skill in the trade 
acquired through years, is practically 
useless. 

Sallie’s plight, since she is 43, an 
“older worker,” is approaching the 
tragic. Single, dependent on her own 
earnings, she sees little chance for 
cigar employment in the future. Her 
analysis of the situation is this: “The 
machine has killed our trade, and we 
will never get it back. We were fool- 
ish not to have got control of the ma- 
chines and to have operated them 
from the first. Now they won’t hire 
us for machine work.” 

This woman’s experience illustrates 
what labor on a wholesale scale is un- 
dergoing in many industries as a result 
of technological changes in the past 
decade. Unwanted skill, loss of a job, 
protracted unemployment, inability to 
get work of any sort or the possibility 
of greatly reduced earnings, economic 
insecurity—with such depressing cir- 
cumstances are the victims faced. 
Cigar manufacture illustrates strik- 
ingly how the relentless workings of 
economic law in,a competitive system 
sacrifice not only workers but small 
manufacturers. Only those employ- 
ers possessing the greatest efficiency 
can hope to survive. But with the 
employees not even efficiency can make 
for security; rather chance is the dom- 
inating factor, not a good gambling 
chance at that, and with the odds 
against the worker of over 40. 

Behind the story of technological 
change in the cigar industry sprang 
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up first the dramatic struggle of the 
cigar versus the cigarette for popu- 
larity with the public. Although cigar 
and cigarette making are combined 
in census classifications, the two are 
quite distinct industries. Cigars and 
cigarettes are practically never made 
in the same plant, and therefore may 
be regarded truly as “rival smokes.” 
Cigarette making has been from the 
start a machine process. The story 
there has been of continuously im- 
proving machine production. There 
has never been a tradition of hand 
craftsmanship such as existed among 
cigar makers. The growing con- 
sumption of the cheaper machine- 
made cigarettes did much to necessi- 
tate the production of cigars at a 
lower price, and this meant machine- 
made goods. 

When Sallie Carter started to work 
20 years or more ago cigars were 
made almost entirely by hand—the 
leaves stripped and bunched, the cigars 
rolled by this method. Even as late 
as 1917 such machines as were in use 
were merely aids to hand work. But 
in 1918 an automatic cigar-making 
machine was invented, which with 
four operators was able to complete 
the whole cigar-making process. 

And so developed another dra- 
matic struggle—that between hand 
work and machine ‘manufacture as 
methods in the cigar industry. For 
many months statistics have been tell- 
ing the story of change from skilled 
hand processes to nonskilled machine 
work. By 1929, 3,000 automatic 
cigar-making machines were in opera- 
tion, and it is estimated that about 
one-half of the output of long-filler 
cigars manufactured in the United 
States today are machine products. 
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The appearance of this automatic 
machine marked the dawn of a new 
era in the cigar industry. Since the 
beginning the machine has been 
greatly improved so that the only 
human effort now required is the plac- 
ing of the raw material in proper posi- 
tion, after which the machine makes 
the bunch, transfers it to the mechan- 
ical rolling and shaping devices, and 
finally ejects it, a finished cigar. 

The use of the machine has revo- 
lutionized the whole industry. It 
means greater efficiency, cheaper labor 
costs, and increased production. A 
plant installing such equipment can 
hire cheap labor to operate it in place 
of skilled workers and can turn out 
more goods with fewer employees. 

“The consensus of opinion from repre- 
sentative employers seems to be that 
under average conditions the machine 
cuts the labor cost about one-half and 
doubles production with the same 
space and number of employees. The 
production of inexpensive machine- 
made cigars, of good quality, which 
retail at § cents or thereabouts, has 
become the objective of the large man- 
ufacturers, and they control the in- 
dustry. Many of the smaller manu- 
facturers who could not afford the 
initial cost of change to machine pro- 
duction, have been forced out of 
business. The use of the machine has 
caused the merging of a number of 
small plants operated by the same 
management that formerly were scat- 
tered in several localities. Because 
of the space required for the machines 
there has resulted some further mi- 
gration, from larger cities to smaller 
communities. 

Since the cigar industry has been 
a large employer of women, the 
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Women’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor realized the im- 
portance of getting a definite picture 
of what was happening to the women 
employees as a result of the changing 
conditions within the industry — the 
mechanization, concentration, migra- 
tion, and employment trends. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1929 and 1930 the bu- 
reau made a special survey both of 
women still in the industry and of 
those who had been displaced through 
the changed methods. In the course 
of the study 110 cigar factories in 
II states were visited, and from 98 
of these pay-roll data for 22,579 
women were collected. Home visits 
were made to 1,150 women who had 
lost jobs in cigar factories. 

The investigation shows that al- 
though the machine has been en- 
croaching more and more upon hand 
production the latter method still 
prevails in many places. In 68 of the 
98 factories the work was done by 
hand, and in 9 others most of it was 
done by hand. In 11 plants only ma- 
chine work was engaged in,-and in 6 
others most of the work was done by 
machine. 

The tide in the industry arising 
from the technological changes shows 
the number of plants decreasing but 
the size of individual plants increas- 
ing. In 1921 there were 14,578 cigar 
factories in the country, and by 1930 
the number had dwindled to 7,552, 
according to figures from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Despite the 
fact that the number of plants had 
been reduced by almost half, the larg- 
est factories, those producing annu- 
ally more than 40,000,000 cigars 
each, increased from II in 1921 to 35 
in 1930. These 35 plants were of 
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tremendous importance, since they 
produced practically one-half of all 
the cigars made in 1930. 

Let us see what was happening to 
the cigar workers while these plant 
changes were going on. In the first 
place, the Women’s Bureau study, 
backed by census figures, shows that 
the workers were losing considerable 
ground in the industry. The occu- 
pational census, which classifies to- 
gether the cigar and cigarette indus- 
tries, calling the group “cigar and to- 
bacco factories,” shows the number 
of operatives and laborers therein to 
have dropped off by nearly a third 
during the decade from 1920 to 1930, 
that is, from 180,379 employees in the 
former year to 124,296 in the latter. 

It is obvious also that the men in 
the industry had been harder hit than 
the women, and that men were being 
replaced by women. Women had suf- 
fered only 24 per cent reduction in 
their force as compared with about 
40 per cent reduction for the men in 
the 10-year period. Whereas in 1920 
women constituted 54 per cent of the 
working force, by 1930 they formed 
60 per cent; of the operatives, as dis- 
tinct from laborers, they were 58 per 
cent in 1920 and 65 per cent in 1930. 

It was not so much a question of 
women crowding men out of jobs in 
these factories, but rather of men’s 
relinquishing employment therein 
with the advent of the machine. The 
job had changed from a skilled hand 
process requiring three or four 
months’ training and six months to a 
year to reach a good production basis 
to machine operatives necessitating 
only a few weeks to acquire efficiency. 
In the plants covered by the Women’s 
Bureau study it was apparent that 
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there had been not only a reluctance 
to offer the men machine jobs but a 
strong aversion on the part of men 
to accepting them, as they were dis- 
satisfied with simple machine opera- 
tions and their attendant wage rates. 
The following comments by employ- 
ers interviewed threw some light on 
the matter: “Men seem to consider 
cigar making by machine a woman's 
job:” “Women were given a chance 
to go on the machine but nothing was 
left for the men except to leave. No 
one was fired, but there was so little 
handwork left that men can’t make 
a decent living.” In one plant visited 
as many as 80 per cent of the force 
were men before the introduction of 
machines, but since then only 10 per 
cent were men. However, in plants 
in which the direct labor had been al- 
most exclusively women before the 
change to machine equipment, more 
men than formerly were needed as 
machine fixers, foremen, and tech- 
nical men. 

Despite these facts, the picture of 
the effects of the changed conditions 
upon women is far from encouraging. 
It is true that some women hand 
workers were given a chance at the 
machines and accepted it, partly be- 
cause women are in a weaker economic 
position than men and less able to turn 
their backs on occupational oppor- 
tunity, and partly because they saw 
the value of adapting themselves to 
the situation, thinking that the monot- 
onous work and lowered rates would 
be offset by more regularity of work, 
less undertime, and perhaps better 
earnings in the long run. 

On the other hand, the installation 
of the machine and the merging of 
plants necessitated considerable cut- 
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ting down in forces. This meant the 
dismissal not only of men but of 
women. It was found that the older 
women were losing ground to the 
young girls. “They get the rhythm 
quicker” was one employer’s com- 
ment. There was case after case 
where the management acknowledged 
that little effort had been made to 
work out satisfactory adjustments by 
means of transfer. In one instance 
the manager reported that machine 
jobs were not even offered to hand- 
workers when the hand department 
was discontinued; 150 experienced 
women were summarily dismissed and 
50 young green girls were hired to run 
the new machines. In another plant 
the number of handworkers was re- 
duced by over 100, although not all 
were laid off at once. 

To find out what was happening to 
the displaced women, what chance 
they had of finding jobs in the same in- 
dustry or other industries, what un- 
employment problems they had had, 
was the Women’s Bureau reason for 
locating and interviewing such women. 
Of the displaced women who were in- 
terviewed in their homes, about three- 
fourths had been in the hand-making 
departments. The out-and-out hand- 
workers, those who did both bunching 
and rolling of cigars, were predomi- 
nantly in the older groups, 73 per cent 
being at least 40. Well over nine- 
tenths of the women reporting reasons 
for separation from cigar factories 
said that “closing of the factory” was 
responsible, and the remainder gave 
as the cause “slackness of work.” The 
expression “‘closing of the factory” in- 
cluded such reasons as force laid off, 
factory moved, shut down, or the clos- 
ing of adepartment. Their dismissal 
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came as a distinct shock to many of 
the employees, who were given no ad- 
vance warning of the pending change. 

As to employment after their dis- 
missal, one-eighth of the women had 
been without jobs the whole time, and 
of the remainder only a little over a 
tenth had been employed for the 
whole time. The older women who 
had lost their cigar jobs had the hard- 
est time in finding work or satisfactory 
jobs. Of the women who reported 
their earnings before the separation 
and on the first subsequent job, a little 
less than two-fifths got work in cigar 
factories and showed median earn- 
ings of $15.85, which was almost 20 
per cent less than their median before 
the separation from the earlier cigar 
jobs ($19.60). 

The medians of the displaced 
women who had found employment 
in other industries and reported their 
earnings showed an almost 30 per 
cent decline in earnings as a result of 
the change, the medians before and 
after being $16.95 and $12.20, re- 
spectively. Once again it was the 
older worker who experienced the 
greatest reduction in earnings in going 
from the old to the new job. 

Let us turn our attention more defi- 
nitely to the women who have sur- 
vived in the industry or those who 
have recently come into it. What 
types of women prevail? What are 
their occupations and earnings? An- 
swers to these questions are furnished 
by the Women’s Bureau report, but 
it must be remembered that the infor- 
mation was collected during 1929 and 
1930, the pay roll data being for a 
representative week in 1929 and re- 
flecting conditions before the depres- 
sion began to make inroads on num- 
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bers employed and earnings in this as 
in other industries. 

Personal information of some sort 
was furnished by from about 12,000 
to 14,000 of the women employed in 
the cigar factories at the time of the 
survey, the number varying with the 
several items reported upon. For 
every subject there was, obviously, a 
representative number giving infor- 
mation. Since three-fourths of the 
women were native born and nine- 
tenths of those reporting on color 
were white, it would seem that neither 
the foreign born nor negro woman 
worker now has a significant foothold 
in the cigar factories. More than 
half the women were under 25 years 
of age, one-fifth were 30 and under 
40, and about a seventh were 40 and 
over. As evidence of the cigar in- 
dustry’s decided tendency to employ 
girls and young women and to drop 
the older ones is the fact that only 40 
per cent of the displaced women who 
were interviewed were under 30 while 
32 per cent were 40 or more, whereas 
among the employed women 65 per 
cent were under 30 and only 14.5 per 
cent were 40 or more. In regard to 
marital status, single women greatly 
predominated among those in the 
cigar factories, constituting one-half 
as against the two-fifths who were 
married and one-tenth who had 
broken marital ties. 

Of significance are the data on time 
in the trade for the employed women 
as compared with the displaced ones. 
Among those found at work in the 
plants visited, one-half had had less 
than 5 years of experience and less 
than three-tenths had had 10 years or 
more; whereas among those who had 
been dismissed, only about a fourth 
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had worked less than 5 years in the 
trade and over half pointed to a pe- 
riod of 10 years and over, a fifth hav- 
ing had as much as 20 years’ experi- 
ence. This is additional evidence that 
the most experienced and skilled work- 
ers were not retained in the transition 
from hand to machine work. 

A brief résumé of the occupations 
of the women employees in the cigar 
plants seems in order before discus- 
sing their earnings. In the manufac- 
ture of cigars the work is carried on 
in five distinct departments, namely, 
leaf, stripping, cigar making, packing, 
and shipping. Work in the leaf de- 
partment is wholly unskilled, and con- 
sists of opening up the leaves of to- 
bacco, freeing them of dust, sticks, 
trash, and placing the leaves in piles 
or containers for seasoning prepara- 
tory to stripping. This next process, 


stripping—the removing of the mid- 
rib from the leaf—is done by hand or 
machine, depending largely on the 
kind of tobacco and its prospective 


use. Hand manufacture of cigars 
consists of bunch making and cigar 
rolling, both skilled operations. Out- 
and-out cigar making is the term used 
when one worker does both the bunch- 
ing and rolling, which in many fac- 
tories are done by different groups. 
The automatic machine for cigar mak- 
ing which has so revolutionized the in- 
dustry requires four workers; the first 
operation feeds the filler into the ma- 
chine, the second lays the binder on a 
suction plate, the third lays the wrap- 
per, and the fourth examines the cigar 
as it comes from the machine and 
makes any needed repair. Earlier 
types of machines, two for bunching 
and one for cigar rolling, are still 
found in some plants. In the packing 
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department women are engaged in 
shading (sorting according to color 
for boxes); hand and machine foil- 
ing, banding, or cellophaning; pack- 
ing in boxes; examining or inspecting. 
In the shipping department the work- 
ers chiefly paste labels on boxes, and 
stamp and wrap them. 

For the 20,824 white women whose 
earnings were ascertained the median 
was $16.30, half earning more and 
half less than this sum. More than 
two-thirds were in the cigar-making 
departments, with a median of 
$17.90. In general, the women in the 
other departments earned less, the 
median for those in the packing de- 
partment being $14.70 and for those 
in the stripping, $11.80. 

The 1,755 negro women, nine- 
tenths of whom were employed in the 
stripping departments of the plants 
visited, had a median of $10.10. 
Those who had worked on 5% days 
had the slightly higher median of 
$10.85. 

In the making department more 
than 60 per cent of the white women 
still worked at hand processes, show- 
ing a median of $16.65 as against the 
median of $19.90 for those in ma- 
chine making. Some of this difference 
was due to the hand workers’ irregu- 
larity in hours and to the shortage of 
work in some plants, undertime being 
reported as more characteristic than a 
full schedule in the hand plants at the 
time of the survey. On the other 
hand, however, figures supplied by 
employers showed that machine pro- 
duction per woman exceeded hand 
production by several hundred per 
cent. Employers’ comments _indi- 
cated considerable irregularity in the 
daily comings and goings of hand em- 
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ployees. Individual variation in their 
work hours seemed to be traditional 
in the industry. 

Practically all of the hand makers 
were piece workers. The actual hours 
worked were not reported for enough 
of the hand workers to permit a com- 
parison of earnings of the hand and 
machine makers’ groups on this basis. 
Of those who worked on 5% days in 
the week, the hand makers had a me- 
dian of $19.60 and the machine mak- 
ers a median of $21.45. However, 
these hand makers might have failed, 
for personal reasons or through short- 
age of work, to put in the full number 
of hours each day. The contrast be- 
tween the personal freedom of the 
hand workers and the steady applica- 
tion necessary in machine work where 
girls must keep up with electrically- 
driven equipment as long as the power 
is on, is a striking one. Automatic 
machine operators, for example, who 
must work as a group, scarcely are 
able to lift their eyes, speak to a 
neighbor, or even take time to go to 
the dressing room. 

In considering the future outlook 
for women in the industry it is of in- 
terest to analyze certain material 
trends during the decade 1919 to 
1929, as reflected in figures from the 
census of manufactures. In 1929 the 
volume of wages paid in cigar and 
cigarette factories combined was 23 
per cent less while the total value of 
the products added by manufactur- 
ing was 68.9 per cent more than in 
1919. There was a 102 per cent in- 
crease in horsepower and a 24 per 
cent decrease in the average number 
of wage-earners in the 10-year period. 
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The cost of materials and containers, 
fuel, and purchased electric energy 
was increased by 1 per cent, but the 
total value of the products was ad- 
vanced by 38 per cent. These figures 
all indicate quite definitely how the 
workers were losing out while the two 
industries, cigars and cigarettes, were 
forging ahead. 

Internal revenue figures make pos- 
sible a comparison of the two indus- 
tries from the viewpoint of produc- 
tion. Though year by year the total 
production of cigarettes has shown a 
material_increase and of cigars a 
rather continuous decrease, and 
though there were approximately 124 
billion cigarettes manufactured in 
1930 as against 6% billion cigars, the 
latter figures are sufficient to indicate 
that the cigar industry is in no danger 
of extinction, but will continue to give 
employment to thousands of women 
for many years to come. It will 
doubtless become more and more 
mechanized in the future if the his- 
tory of the past decade is to repeat 
itself. It is to be hoped in this respect 
the industry will develop a new policy 
in regard to the workers and not make 
them the victims of the technological 
change. Now that there has been so 
much light thrown on the difficulties 
for the workers arising from the em- 
ployers’ failure to adjust them, alogical 
and essential program for the future 
would not only prevent the employees 
who have been in the industry for 
years from bearing the brunt of tran- 
sition from a hand to a machine basis, 
but give them an increased share in the 
profits and benefits. 
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The whole tendency of modern industrial development 
is towards a large scale organization which is only com- 
patible with secure access to markets which are larger than 
those comprised within national frontiers. 

It is incredible that government pclicies should perma- 
nently obstruct this natural and inevitable development. 
. « « Aworld order must be established ; the conditions 


_ of secure intercourse must be assured. Economic national- 


ism must be a passing phase in the world’s history. 

The ultimate answer is certain, but the immediate 
answer is doubtful. In this, as in other spheres, we may 
drift on until natural forces at last compel a solution after 
decades of intervening anarchy and disaster. Or we may, 
by deliberate policy, anticipate the conclusion and avoid 
the intermediate period of suffering and destruction. The 
issue depends upon a few great countries; upon their recog- 
nition that they can not abdicate their responsibilities for 
the fate of a world which must be determined mainly from 
their decisions, or isolate their own fortunes from a world 
of which they are, and can not but be, integral units. 
Nationality has been for many years the form in which 
the aspirations of man for liberty and free development 
have found their expression; nationalism is the abuse of 
nationality which now threatens all that it has given or 
promised with destruction. The present situation is the 
greatest challenge ever given to the constructive and col- 
lective intelligence of man. 


Men who are so clever that they are able to split the 
atom, when they have found it, are compelled to admit 
the necessity of natural laws under which children must 
be starved of food and light. We can salvage gold sunk 
20 fathoms in the sea, but not the virtues which may be 
latent in poorly nurtured babies placed in neighboring 
streets where they will never know the heritage and tra- 
dition of the Anglo-Saxon race. Nothing is too good for 
our engines. We are giving them so much study, care, 
devotion and polish that our very souls tend to become 
only spare parts of the gearing of the universal mechanism. 

We move in rhythm to our time and the revolutions of 
the wheels. Our thoughts keep up with the speed of it 
all. We have no time to look around, to see where we 
are going nor what we are doing. We have, in fact, swept 
past ourselves, and perhaps the best is now behind us; and 
if we would recover it we must step aside, and refuse to 
keep up with the times—go back a little and try, on the 
quiet, to discover whether gumption has retained any of 
its old virtue. 
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The present problem of bringing about some sort of 
relationship between production, distribution and consump- 
tion so that the sharply segregated masses of workers may 
always have the means of obtaining and paying for the 
necessities of life, is a difficult one. But it must be tackled, 
despite that great school of opinion in this country which 
argues that since this problem has never been worked out 
on a national scale it is not necessary now. ‘They would 
let rugged American individualism go plunging blindly 
ahead, looking neither to the right nor the left, and trust 
that things will come out all right in the end. This willing- 
ness, however, to accept conditions of the present as un- 
avoidable will soon be as outmoded as the horse and buggy 
and the wooden plow. In conformity with its usual optimis- 
tic conception that man’s material problems can frequently 
be solved, and that effort toward this end is often rewarded, 
even though no solution is apparent at the start, the Ameri- 
can mind will inevitably refuse to accept present economic 
problems as insoluble and their recurrence unavoidable. 

+ . + * * + * 


Now, of course, some good old American individualists 
will froth at the mouth at what they will call Socialism, 
syndicalism, restricted liberty. Most certainly the idea is 
that some sort of industrial control be attempted. Therein 
lies the solution. But, to my mind, this will result in a 
greater degree of individual liberty, not less. As a matter 
of fact, the most exacting restrictions on liberty today are 
those untoward effects set up by a depression. Surely there 
is not much liberty under conditions which find seven mil- 
lion men out of work, although willing and anxious to 
labor. The charitable dole now necessarily resorted to 
is much more repugnant to true Americanism than some 
system of industrial control and regulated production. 
No, individualism, American or otherwise, isn’t the solu- 
tion. Real liberty comes from cooperation, and the greater 
the degree of the latter the more there is of the former. 


The principles which govern capitalist society are, in fact, 
completely obsolete before the new conditions it confronts ; 
and it seems to lack the energy to bend itself to their revi- 
sion. It needs a new scheme of motivation, a different sense 
of values. It needs the power and the will to move from 
the era of economic chaos to a system which deliberately 
controls economic forces in the interests of justice and sta- 
bility. To do so there are required far more pervasive in- 
ternational controls, on the external side, and far greater 
equality in matters of social constitution on the internal. 
To find equilibrium by the blind adjustment of competing 
interests is simply to court disaster. Yet, generally speak- 
ing, the men who govern the old world can think in no 
other terms. 














ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN HOUSING THE 


WORKING MAN 


mitted the richest of countries, 

we lag behind in providing 
suitable homes for our working class. 
By scanning with a critical eye the ac- 
complishments of other countries far 
less fortunate as concerns wealth, we 
have every reason to feel ashamed of 
the housing conditions in this country. 

The tearing down of the old sys- 
tem of quartering our poorer families, 
with its accompanying fire traps and 
insanitary areas, is a matter that 
should concern the national as well as 
the local government. Railroads, 
highways and numerous other proj- 
ects have been subsidized by appro- 
priations. Literally millions have 
been dumped into the laps of railroad 
magnates to extend their roads; but 
as yet the matter of housing which in 
itself should be paramount has re- 
ceived scant attention. 

Other countries have been doing 
much, especially since the War, to tear 
down the old, insanitary areas and re- 
place them with comfortable, reason- 
able and sanitary dwellings. London 
has accomplished more than any other 
city in cleaning out iisanitary areas 
and directing the growth of the out- 
lying sections toward well-planned 
garden suburbs for families of small 
means. The city has provided over 
100,000 persons with new dwellings 
since the World War; and has started 
work of improvement on some twenty- 
odd unhealthy areas. After the War 
when practically all private building 
stopped, the London County Council 


Hire in the United States, ad- 
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undertook the enormous task of pro- 
viding adequate homes for workers. 
Since 1920 other local authorities in 
outer London have provided as many 
homes as the Council. 

Tabard Garden is typical of the 
work the Council is doing in reclaim- 
ing the slums. An area covering 18 
acres and housing 3,500 people was 
cleared. The narrow streets were 
widened and relaid. The old alley 
dwellings were destroyed. New 
buildings were erected that covered 
only about 30 per cent of the land in- 
stead of 80 per cent or. 90 per cent, 
and a 5-acre playground was created. 
This work was carried on gradually 
so that two-thirds of the inhabitants 
were cared for during the whole time. 
The remaining one-third were housed 
in a development started especially 
to provide for those displaced here 
and by other clearance schemes. The 
typical Council tenement is five stories 
high, only two rooms deep, with a 
bath but no central heat. Everything 
is plain and substantial. Courts 70 
feet wide and open at both ends and 
numerous balconies help to furnish 
plenty of light and air. The fourth- 
floor apartments have sleeping quar- 
ters on the fifth floor so no one will 
have to climb more than three flights 
of steps to his apartment. One of 
the newer projects of the Council, St. 
Pancras, has a 9-story central tower 
equipped with elevator service in each 
of the 5-story ‘“‘walk-ups.” The in- 
creased cost of this central tower and 
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elevator service is to be provided by 
renting the ninth-floor apartments to 
artists at a higher rate. A number of 
garages and established stores and 
businesses are provided. The new 
London tenements rent for $3 to $7 
a room per month, depending upon 
the location and the desirability of the 
unit. The chief criticism of these 
Council buildings is that the exterior 
appearance is not bright and cheerful. 
The yards are all paved with concrete 
or cinders. This eliminates all flow- 
ers, grass, and trees that make a 
dwelling into a home. 

The chief work of the Council is 
not in the building of tenements but 
in the construction of garden suburbs, 
of cottage estates. The present ratio 
is fifteen cottages to one tenement 
apartment. G. Topham Forrest, 
architect of the London County Coun- 
cil, has charge of the cottages as well 
as of the tenements. He has the dis- 
tinction of having built more work- 
ers’ dwellings than any other man. 


The cottage estates have winding 
streets and courts, attractive stucco 
and brick cottages with red tiled 
roofs, gardens, trees. One of these 
estates, Roehampton, was formerly 
owned by J. P. Morgan. The Bea- 
contree Estate, nine miles from the 
heart of London, is the most notable 
thing the Council has done in provid- 
ing cottages on a large scale, although 
it lacks the charm of Roehampton. 
Over 30,000 cottages will be built on 
the Beacontree Estate, two and one- 
half by three and one-half miles in 
size. These cottages, mostly one- 
family dwellings facing a road from 
thirty to one hundred feet wide, rent 
for $15 to $30 per month. Many 
small circles, squares, and inclosures, 
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a large area reserved for a park and 
exterior belt of agricultural land add 
to the charm of the development. 
The demand for housing here is so 
great that people move in before the 
paint is dry. This popularity shows 
the value the English place on pleas- 
ant surroundings. 

Letchworth, England, the first of 
the garden cities, transformed the 
architecture of workers’ cottages and 
has vastly improved the layout of 
low-cost developments everywhere. 
According to the Council of Garden 
Cities and Town-planning Associa- 
tion ‘“‘a garden city is a town designed 
for healthy living and industry; of a 
size that makes possible a full meas- 
ure of social life, but not larger; sur- 
rounded by a rural belt; the whole of 
the land being in public ownership or 
held in trust for the community.” In 
Letchworth 1,500 acres will be in the 
town of about 30,000 inhabitants, 
with the remaining 3,000 acres form- 
ing the agricultural belt. This whole 
development has been laid out and su- 
pervised by Raymond Unwin and 
Barry Parker, architects. Since the 
Armistice most of the low-cost hous- 
ing has been done by the District 
Council, a government authority. 
Post-War cottages contain four or 
five rooms built at a cost of from 
$2,000 to $2,500, a slightly lower fig- 
ure than we can reach with the higher 
materials and labor in the United 
States. 

Welwyn, the “Satellite Town,” or- 
ganized by Sir Ebenezer Howard in 
1920, is to have a population of 
40,000 to 50,000 living in houses 
averaging five to the acre or at the 
most twelve to the acre. One disap- 
pointment in Welwyn is that the fac- 
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tory section of town is cut off from 
the other part by a railroad. This 
is more like the old order than like 
the new ideas the garden cities are 
supposed to spread. 

Belgium has one very peculiar type 
of development at Anderlecht and 
about a dozen similar ones near Brus- 
sels—1,350 houses in rows for fam- 
ilies with at least three children. The 
most beautiful development in Bel- 
gium, Watermael, was laid out by Au- 
guste Van der Swaelman with Jean 
Eggericx as architect. Apartments 
built at prominent points tapering off 
gradually into rows of cottages show 
us that multi-family and single-family 
dwellings can be blended if properly 
planned. Watermael, however, with 
its §-room stucco cottages, and 3- and 
4-room apartments with bath, is not 
for the unskilled worker but for gov- 
ernment clerks and savings-bank em- 
ployees. Rents, labor and materials 
are incredibly cheap in Belgium. 


The Ditch people appreciate plenty 
of light and air but they place no 
value on the modern conveniences 
that we think so important. There 
is no central heat or bath in the new 
dwellings. In Amsterdam the tene- 
ments are 2- and 3-story buildings 
with every window facing either the 
street or the rear yard. One stair- 
way never serves more than two fam- 
ilies on a floor. Many of the new 
buildings are 3- and 4-story single 
flats. The occupants are charged ac- 
cording to their ability to pay. To 
avoid jealousy there is no variation 
in rents except for location and size 
in the same group of apartments; but 
some groups of buildings are rented 
cheaper than others where the accom- 
modations are practically the same. 
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This practice has its good points but 
it challenges the democratic spirit 
which is the pride of the American 
working man. 

Amsterdam has bought large tracts 
of land which it has used partially 
for industrial development and par- 
tially for cottage suburbs. One of 
these suburbs contains 1,400 5-room 
houses. Another was designed by 
seven different architects to prevent 
monotony in the houses. One of the 
novel features is a green surrounded 
by a group of 3-room cottages that 
are rented to old couples for $6.50 a ° 
month. Cottages are not nearly so 
popular as tenements in Amsterdam 
even though most of the work for the 
people lies outside the city. 

Since 1915, W. M. Dudok has 
changed Hilversum from an ordinary 
Dutch town into an _ international 
show place and housing laboratory. 
He has sought not only to build at- 
tractive quarters for workers grouped 
around communal buildings; but has 
made these groups integral parts of 
the expanding city. Even the slaugh- 
ter house and the pumping station are 
artistic and not objectionable. The 
Hilversum cottages are mostly of 
four or five rooms with splendid pub- 
lic baths connected with various 
groups of homes. Here are large 
gardens, flowers, shrubs, trees, foun- 
tains and open squares. It cost $1,120 
to build the average worker’s house 
and land is $240. Rents vary from 
$7 to $12 a month. Again we are 
not able to attain such low prices. 

In Germany the tendency in hous- 
ing has been toward multi-family 
dwellings rather than toward garden 
suburbs as in most other countries. 
Because of the urgent need for homes 
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some of the garden suburbs in Co- 
logne that were laid out for cot- 
tages are being completed entirely 
with tenements. Most of the new 
tenements are in groups of six fam- 
ilies, but some are for as few as four 
families or for as many as twelve. 
These tenements are built in solid 
rows but are only two rooms deep; 
so that all rooms face either on the 
street or on the middle of the block 
(a clear space much wider than the 
streets and used for playgrounds and 
gardens). A private bath is pro- 
vided in most of the apartments. 
This is rare in continental cities. Most 
of the apartments have four or five 
or even six rooms, a higher average 
than in other European cities. The 
rent of $3 a room per month for the 
newer dwellings, less for the older 
ones is striking when compared with 
our own city rents of $8 and $9 a 
room per month. 

Frankfort has turned entirely to 
“modernism” in architecture. The 
houses are all alike except that the 
larger ones have more units than the 
smaller ones. The only relief in these 
rows and rows of identical boxes is 
achieved by color, setbacks, and the 
arrangement of rows and formations. 
There is more variation in the apart- 
ment buildings. Three- and four- 
room apartments rent for $10 to $15 
a month and one-family houses for 
$14 to $22.50 a month. Unskilled 
labor is building these houses because 
each block is cut to fit and numbered 
beforehand and each interior part is 
standardized. Stadt-rat Ernst May, 
the architect at the head of the build- 
ing in Frankfort, has given first con- 
sideration to providing plenty of air, 
light and sun in every room and in 
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order to lighten the work of the 
housewife, modern conveniences have 
been stressed. 

Before the War many of the Aus- 
trian workers’ dwellings had no kitch- 
ens and no halls and few of them 
had any conveniences. Now Vienna 
leads the world in creating for her 
workers an atmosphere of culture and 
happiness. The new municipal tene- 
ments cover less than fifty per cent of 
the land, are architecturally attrac- 
tive, and provide playgrounds, public 
baths, kindergartens, day nursuries, 
public laundries equipped with the 
most modern electric washers, iron- 
ers, and driers. There are fountains 
and wading pools. Some of the build- 
ings have statuary in the courts and 
corridors. The living-room floors 
are parquet, the halls are tiled, almost 
every apartment has a balcony. There 
is no central heat, however, and 
though there are ample shower baths, 
and some bathrooms with glazed walls 
and tiled floors in each building, a 
private bath is not provided for each 
apartment. Vienna has not been edu- 
cated up to this standard. 

Most of the apartments have only 
two rooms but this seems large enough 
after the crowded one-room apart- 
ments prevalent in Vienna before the 
War. About one-fifth of the homes 
erected during the five years ending 
in 1932 are supposed to be one-family 
dwellings. The cottages contain 
four or five rooms with a cellar under- 
neath part of the building for the 
storage of vegetables. Altogether 


Vienna has set an example for the 
world by providing the best possible 
homes for its workers. 

The first garden suburb in the 
United States was Forest Hills Gar- 
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dens on Long Island, developed by 
Mrs. Russell Sage under the guidance 
of Grosvenor Atterbury and Robert 
W. DeForest. Some of the first 
houses sold for as little as $5,700, 
but the average price in the last few 
years has been $40,000 or $50,000. 

The next garden city, Mariemont, 
just outside of Cincinnati, was given 
by Mary M. Emery in 1923. All 
underground utilities were installed 
before the town was started, and all 
streets, sidewalks, sewers and other 
public conveniences laid in advance of 
building. This town proved valua- 
ble as a demonstration town to show 
the advantages of city planning, the 
proper relationship of building to en- 
vironment, the value of many small 
parks, as an example of the way 
American cities ought to grow. There 
are a few 5-room houses here that 
rent for as little as $45, but most of 
the homes rent for much more than 
that. 

Sunnyside, the City Housing Cor- 
poration development in Long Island 
City, has been the most successful 
suburban development that has been 
completed up to this time. Even so, 
the houses are for the middle class 
rather than for the laborer. The 
houses are square boxes relieved only 
by good proportion, trees, shrubs and 
window boxes to keep them from 
being somber. Its greatest value so 
far has been as an experimental base 
for the factory-built house. 

Radburn, N. J., the newest devel- 
opment for the working people of 
the United States, has not progressed 
far enough to tell the exact outcome. 
The whole idea is very novel. Mr. 
Bing and the City Housing Corpora- 
tion have tried to plan a city that will 
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be safe and desirable for people of 
the motor age. Every house has two 
fronts, one facing a street for motor 
traffic, the other facing a street for 
pedestrians. The streets for pedes- 
trians are to be joined by underground 
walks; so that people will never have 
to run the risk of crossing in front of 
vehicles. There are only four street 
intersections to the mile, but between 
these streets there are parks sur- 
rounded by houses. These parks are 
so disposed that in effect everybody 
lives alongside one. So far most of 
the houses built have been 6-room 
brick homes with garage selling for 
$7,000 to $7,500 on easy terms. 
There are to be some 4-room houses 
built in pairs that will sell for much 
less, however. One apartment that 
has been built covers only 25 per cent 
of the ground and has almost two 
acres left permanently open in gar- 
dens and lawns. Radburn hopes to 
attract small plants using electric 
power and employing skilled or semi- 
skilled workers and so far has been 
successful in accomplishing this. The 
town will have a population of 25,000 
if the present plans are carried out. 
The New York State Housing Law 
is the only definite move toward low- 
cost housing in the United States with 
the exception of three unsuccessful at- 
tempts: the Massachusetts Home- 
stead Commission, 1911-1927; the 
North Dakota Home Building Asso- 
ciation, 1919-1921; and the Califor- 
nia development of farms that failed 
because the funds were exhausted. 
The Walker-Heckscher plan for slum 
reclamation followed. This plan is 
built around the idea of excess con- 
demnation ; that is, anyone who leases 
a portion of land may not choose only 
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the best parts but must take all of the 
land and improve it by widening the 
streets and erecting good, fireproof 
dwellings to rent for not more than 
$8 a room per month. Those who 
lease the land and build are permitted 
to earn not over 10 per cent on the 
investment for the period of the 
lease—99 years. 

Since the American working man 
revolts against direct government in- 
tervention in providing his home, the 
government can encourage him only 
by loans or tax exemption. So far 
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very little has been done in these di- 
rections. Many individuals have 
taken an interest in the houses built 
for the man of moderate income, but 
the individual can accomplish little 
without the cooperation of govern- 
ment and private and public corpora- 
tions. It is time that everyone should 
take an interest in the housing condi- 
tions of the American worker and try 
to improve them as much as other 
countries have improved theirs in the 
last few years. 


DUET 
(1 sing with myself) 


Out of my sorrow 

I'll build a stair, 

And every to-morrow 
Will climb to me there; 


With ashes of yesterday 


In its hair. 


My fortune is made 
Of a stab in the side, 
My debts are paid 

In penries of pride; 


Little red coins 
In a heart I hide. 


The stones that I eat 
Are ripe for my needs, 
My cup is complete 
With the dregs of deeds; 


Clear are the notes 
Of my broken reeds. 


I carry my pack 

Of aches and stings, 
Light with the lack 
Of all good things; 


But not on my back, 
Because of my wings! 


LEONORA SPEYER. 





CONTESTED CLAIMS UNDER 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Joun B. Ewinc 
University of Oklahoma 


ROM the standpoint of the rela- 
F coos between workers and 

claims for benefit there are a num- 
ber of points in the unemployment in- 
surance and reserve bills which com- 
mand attention. Interpretation of 
“suitable employment,” “trade dis- 
pute,” “misconduct” terms and the 
various types of disqualification are 
very important. Then there is the 
fear of company unionism, interfer- 
ence with liberty and freedom of the 
workers by the state, interference with 
collective bargaining and mobility of 
labor. In fact fears are entertained 


by employer and employee in many in- 


stances. Many of these points have 
received attention in Great Britain in 
the decisions on the contested claims 
for benefits and will doubtless receive 
attention in the administration of the 
new Wisconsin law when it goes into 
effect in 1933. 

It is important in this connection to 
examine the arrangements for claims 
for benefit under the British Act in 
order that we may note the extent to 
which these issues have been defined. 


1.—British Provisions for the Receipt 
of Benefit and the Settlement of 
Disputes 


Certain statutory conditions for 
the receipt of benefits have been made 
in England. By the close of the year 
1927, a worker could not receive 
benefit unless (1) 30 contributions 
had been paid during the two preced- 


ing years; (2) continuous unemploy- 
ment since the date of application 
had been proved and the claim had 
been made in the prescribed manner; 
the claimant is capable and willing to 
work; (3) that the claimant is “genu- 
inely seeking work”’ and unable to ob- 
tain “suitable employment”’; and (4) 
that the claimant, if required, has at- 
tended an approved course of instruc- 
tion. 

Under these statutory provisions 
mere registration at the employment 
exchanges does not suffice. Employ- 
ment exchange officers, local board of 
referees, an insurance officer and as a 
final court of appeal—the umpire— 
must decide if the worker was “gen- 
uinely seeking work”’ and that “suit- 
able employment” was refused. 

Workers claimed that difficulties 
were experienced in convincing the 
exchange officers that they were con- 
stantly looking for work and that the 
employment was suitable. During 
1930, while the Labor Party was still 
in power, the insurance laws were 
amended so that the onus of proof 
would fall on the exchange officers 
and other Ministry of Labor officials 
rather than the worker. The officials 
have to prove that suitable employ- 
ment was refused and that the worker 
failed to carry out the written instruc- 
tions of the exchange, in looking for 
employment. As a result of these 
changes it has been estimated that 
about 80,000 to 90,000 persons might 
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be added to the number entitled to 
the receipt of relief from the fund." 


In addition to the statutory provi- 
sions for the receipt of benefit the 
insured contributor may be disquali- 
fied for receiving benefit if the stop- 
page of work is due to a trade dis- 
pute,* misconduct, incarceration in 
penal institutions, sickness or blind- 
ness.* 


In deciding all claims for unem- 
ployment benefit and questions con- 
cerning disqualification for the receipt 
of benefit the “insurance officers” are 
officers of the first instance. Appeal 
may be made to a court of referees 
within 21 days of the insurance offi- 
cer’s decision.* If the insurance offi- 
cer agrees with the recommendation 
of the court of referees he puts it into 
effect. If he disagrees the case is re- 
ferred to the umpire, an officer ap- 
pointed by the Crown. The umpire’s 
findings have the force of court deci- 
sions for future cases of like char- 
acter. 


*See Midland Bank Monthly Review, April- 
May, 1931. 

*If the worker can prove that he was not 
financially or directly interested in the dispute 
and that others in his class were not, the trade 
dispute disqualification may be removed. It is 
also sometimes removed if the worker obtains 
other employment during the stoppage of work. 

* If, of course, the worker is receiving benefits 
for the sickness or blindness. 

‘The insurance officer may, instead of decid- 
ing a claim or question himself, refer it at once 
to a court of referees. See Davison: “The Un- 
employed,” p. 286. A court of referees consists 
of an impartial chairman appointed by the Min- 
ister, one or more members chosen to represent 
employers and an equal number of members 
chosen to represent insured contributors. Panels 
of persons chosen to represent employers and in- 
sured contributors, “respectively are constituted 
by the Minister for each district.” ‘ 

*Consult Seymour: “The British Employment 
Exchange”; 1928, London, p. 74. 
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2.—Decisions of the Umpire 


It is important to examine some 
of the decisions of the umpire in the 
cases where the workers claim they 
are “Unable to obtain suitable em- 
ployment.” These decisions have a 
direct bearing upon the statutory con- 
ditions and disqualifications in force.* 
The conditions of employment are re- 
lated to suitable employment and one 
of these conditions is concerning mem- 
bership in trade unions. The general 
rule regarding offers of employment, 
when the case pertains to membership 
or contribution in some form to a 
trade union is that “an applicant who 
is not a member of a trade union is 
entitled to refuse employment . . . 
when the employer makes his joining 
or rejoining a trade union a condition 
of his employment.”* “As a rule a 


‘vacancy made conditionally on an ap- 


plicant being or becoming a member 
of a trade union is not suitable for an 
applicant who is not a member.” * 
This holds true even though the ap- 
plicant may have previously been a 


* Section 4 of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1930,*provides that a claimant is disqualified for 
receiving benefit if it is proved by an officer of the 
Ministry of Labour “(1) That the claimant has 
without good cause refused or failed to apply 
for, or refused to accept suitable situation notified 
to him by an employment exchange (or other 
recognized agency, or by or on behalf of an em- 
ployer) as vacant or about to become vacant; or 
(2) that the claimant without good cause refused 
or failed to carry out the written directions given 
to him by an officer of an employment exchange 
with a view to assisting him to find suitable em- 
ployment. Such directions must be reasonable, 
having regard both to the circumstances of the 
claimant and to the means of obtaining employ- 
ment in question usually adopted in the district 
in which the claimant resides.” 


* Decisions of the Umpire No. 2357 (1925). 
® No. 6939 (1924). 
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member of a union.’ The same rul- 
ing holds when the employer tries to 
force the worker to join a particular 
trade union and especially is this true 
if there is no universal agreement on 
this subject in the industry.” 

Jurisdictional disputes illustrate 
this particular point especially when 
a member of one union may find his 
employment opposed by a rival union. 
The umpire does not regard the em- 
ployment as suitable if the employer 
is prepared to “accept the applicant 
and retain him in employment in spite 
of any objection by any other trade 
union. The applicant would be en- 
titled, however, to ascertain before 
applying for employment at a consid- 
erable distance, whether he could be 
accepted and retained by the employer 
in such circumstances, because if he 
could not be, the employment could 
not be available for him except on 
condition of his joining a particular 
trade union. This condition he is en- 
titled to reject." 

If the worker is unable to pay the 
trade-union dues and because of his 
inability fails to obtain employment, 
then it can not be said that the worker 
is unable to obtain employment. * On 
the other hand, if it is a refusal to pay 
a small benevolent fee which he could 
have paid without difficulty, such re- 
fusal does not prove inability to ob- 
tain suitable employment. 

It is a poor rule that does not work 
both ways, so we find that a man has 


* No. 7074 (1924) Found in Unemployment In- 
surance Code 8, selected claims given by the 
umpire. 


No. 2039 (1922). 


™ No. 6696, 1923, U. I. Code 8, selected decisions 
by the umpire. 
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“as much right to refuse to leave a 
union as he has to refuse to join one” 
in case number 1528.** In this partic- 
ular case the applicant was called out 
on strike by his union. When the 
strike was over he returned to work. 
“He was then interviewed by his em- 
ployer, who informed him that he 
must leave either his union or his em- 
ployment. The applicant continued 
in his work until (five days later) 
when, on the advice of his union, he 
informed his employer of his decision 
to remain in his union. He then re- 
ceived his pay check and his cards. 
The applicant’s statement was con- 
firmed by a representative of his 
union.” The court of referees disal- 
lowed the claim but the employer’s 
representatives dissented. In the 
opinion of the insurance officer the 
applicant was entitled to refuse to 
leave his trade union as a condition 
of retaining his employment. The 
case went up to the umpire who held 
that the claim should be allowed. 


Union Men Refusing Work in Non- 
union Shops 


There have been cases without 
number under the British unemploy- 
ment insurance act where the union 
workmen have refused to work with 
nonunion men but benefit claims are 
always disallowed. A typical de- 
cision of the umpire is that in case 
number 414 (1926) when it was held 
that “The applicant may have had 
some ground for objecting to work 
with a nonunionist but that is not 
sufficient ground for holding that the 
employment was unsuitable.”” When 
a union insists that the members re- 


* In the year 1926. 
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fuse employment with nonunion em- 
ployers ‘“‘they must be prepared to 
take upon themselves the charge of 
their members for whom there is 
available employment with other 
firms who pay recognized rates and 
observe the generally recognized con- 
ditions of employment.* 
Apprenticeship and secondary boy- 
cott are issues concerning which 
American, trade-unionists have taken 
definite attitudes. In England the 
umpire has refused benefits to claim- 
ants whose union prohibited them 
from accepting employment with a 
firm employing more apprentices in 
proportion to skilled than the quota 
fixed by the union.“* Again the um- 
pire disallowed benefits when work 
was refused because the employer 
would not give the worker the name 
of the maker of materials or give 
them assurance that the material had 


been made under “fair” conditions.” 
The unions must assume the respon- 


sibility for policies of this sort. Of 
course in al! these cases the work may 
be otherwise unsuitable and refusal of 
employment may be justifiable on 
other grounds. 

In the following decisions of the 
umpire on “suitable employment” it 
is noted that workers sometimes ob- 
ject to wages “‘attached to the offer of 
employment” for a variety of reasons, 
which include the method of wage 
payment, the “‘value relative to the 
agreed or prevailing rates, their ade- 
quacy generally or during the initial 


* No. 4747 (1923) ; also No. 4268 (1923). 
“No. 2263 (1923). 


* No. 4022 (1922). All of these cases are in 
U. I. Code 8; also brief summaries may be found 
in “Analytical Guide,” Sec. 338-40. 
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period, etc.” Piece rates may not be 
suitable in the opinion of the umpire 
but the mere fact that the trade union 
“of which a claimant is a member ob- 
jects to piece work does not render 
the employment unsuitable for him.’ 
Sometimes objections to piece work 
are based on the worker’s inexperience 
with the type of work offered. In such 
cases when the new work ‘“‘would be 
materially different from the old, and 
without a learner’s time rate or a 
guaranteed rate of some sort, ade- 
quate wages could not be offered in the 
initial stages.” In such cases the um- 
pire regarded the work as unsuitable. 
However, in a case where the worker 
had always been accustomed “to work 
at a thin seam refuses to work a thick 
seam at the recognized piece rates, 
without a minimum time rate, the 
work offered was held to be suitable.” 

Bonus systems and time rates do 
not render work unsuitable nor does 
the fact that the employment offered 
is on terms contrary to a “national 
agreement” render the employment 
offered unsuitable.** 

When the adequacy of the wage is 
considered it is sometimes possible to 
show on general grounds without ref- 
erence to the provisos of the 1920 and 
1927 acts that the wages offered are 
insuficient. For instance, in case 
number 1673 (1925) wages were held 
to be unsuitable when lower than that 
provided for in the current agree- 
ments. In case number 754 (1927) 
wage was held unsuitable not simply 


% Case No. 8511 (2/10/1924) “Selected Deci- 
sions, U. I. Code 8,” p. 531 and also “Analytical 
Guide,” p. 77. 


* Case No. 4604 (1923). 
* Case No. 927 (1928). 
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because it was lower than recognized 
rate in the district but after taking 
everything into account was still found 
to be inadequate.** In a recent case 
the umpire held workers were disquali- 
fied for receiving unemployment bene- 
fit because “they were not prepared to 
accept reduction of wages on which 
the employers were insisting.” This 
resistance in the opinion of the umpire 
involved the workers in a trade dis- 
pute.” 


#° See “Analytical Guide” for reference to other 
cases. The work may be held to be unsuitable 
for a variety of reasons. “The religious or con- 
scientious scruples which may justify otherwise 
suitable employment include: (a) a conscientious 
objection, honestly entertained, to working on 
license promises (251; 413); (b) an objection of 
religious grounds, to working on Sundays, as in 
the case of a Sunday School teacher who declined 
a cashier’s situation involving Sunday work 
(2053/25), or to employment which would pre- 
vent attendance at worship (1975/25); (c) in- 
ability to partake, on religious grounds, of food 
offered in part payment of remuneration as in 
the case of a Jewess who could only eat Kosher 
food (2014); (d) abstention from colliery work 
out of respect for the dead, during the shift fol- 
lowing a fatal accident (179/26) ; (e) an objec- 
tion to preforming work, extraneous to the claim- 
ant’s normal type of employment, or material 
which might be utilized for the destruction of 
human life (6686) ; and (f) conscientious objec- 
tions to vaccination, or genuine fear of suffering 
as a result of it, having by act of Parliament 
right of exemption, and are therefore entitled to 
refuse to submit to be vaccinated as a condition 
of employment (4386). In all of this kind, un- 
less the conscientious or religious scruples are 
honestly held, the employment is not rendered 
unsuitable, as in the case of an employee who re- 
fused vaccination at the employer’s request, not 
on a conscientious ground (5825). On the other 
hand, the objection was held to be genuine even 
in the case of a claimant who had previously 
worked as a bar maid, when she was able to ad- 
duce further evidence that she genuinely adopted 
temperance principles (6736). See “Analytical 
Guide,” p. 80. 


"Case No. 2420, 3d month, 21st day, 1931. 
Quoted by Ministry of Labour Gazette, February, 
1931, p. 79. 
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Trade Disputes 


In addition to a consideration of 
“suitable employment” we should also 
consider the provision of the British 
unemployment insurance act pertain- 
ing to trade disputes and the decisions 
of the umpire regarding them. Under 
Section 8 (1) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1920, an insured con- 
tributor who has lost employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work due to 
a trade dispute at the factory, work- 
shop or other premises at which he 
was employed, is disqualified for bene- 
fit throughout the continuance of that 
stoppage. A trade dispute is defined 
in Section 47 (1) (c) of the act as 
any dispute between employers and 
employees, or between employees, and 
employers, which is connected with 
the employment or nonemployment, or 
the terms of employment, or with con- 
ditions of employment, of any per- 
sons, whether employees in the em- 
ployment of the employer with whom 
the dispute arises or not.” It may be 
noticed that there are three prelimi- 
nary conditions before the disqualifica- 
tion can apply.“ (a) There must 
have been a trade dispute, (b) such 
dispute must have occasioned a stop- 
page of work, and (c) the claimant 
must have lost employment by rea- 
son of that stoppage. 

Certain relief is provided for escape 
from these disqualifications in later 
acts as follows: 

(a) Section 4 (1) of the No. 2 Act 
of 1924, as amended by Section 6 of 
the Act of 1927, relieves of disquali- 
fication any claimant who is in a posi- 


"See “Analytical Guide to Decisions of the 
Umpire on Claims for Benefit before 13th March, 
1930,” p. 110 (His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
London). 
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tion to show that he is not himself par- 
ticipating in or financing or directly in- 
terested in the dispute, and also that 
he does not belong to a trade or class 
of which any members, employed at 
the premises when the stoppage com- 
menced, are so participating, financ- 
ing or directly interested. 

(b) The second paragraph of Sec- 
tion 8 (1) provides that, where sepa- 
rate branches of work commonly car- 
ried on in separate departments at the 
same premises, each such department 
shall rank as a separate set of prem- 
ises for the purpose of determining 
whether the disqualification applies. 

(c) The first paragraph of Section 
8 (1) provides that a claimant who 
has lost employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a trade dis- 
pute may cease to be disqualified if he 
has, during the stoppage, become (1) 
a bona-fide employee elsewhere in the 
occupation which he usually follows; 
or (2) regularly engaged in some 
other occupation. 

Certain precedents have been estab- 
lished by the umpire in giving deci- 
sions on the claims submitted concern- 
ing trade disputes. Certain principles 
are insisted on by the employers or the 
workers and as a result of such insist- 
ance trade disputes arise.”* A trade 
dispute implies “insistence by the one 
party on the acceptance or abroga- 
tion.”** Mere grumbling or tentative 
inquiry does not count. It does not 
matter which side is responsible for 
the dispute but interpretation of the 
term trade dispute is important in re- 
lation to unionism. In case number 
1283 (1925) the umpire indicated 


* No. 4022 (1922). 
* No. 1282 (1925). 
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that a trade dispute may exist if a 
unionist refuses to sever his connec- 
tion with the union at the request of 
the employer. Under such conditions, 
of course, claims for benefits were dis- 
allowed. The umpire held “that the 
insistence of the employer on this con- 
dition and the resistance of the appli- 
cant resulted in a ‘dispute which is con- 
nected with the condition of employ- 
ment’ of the applicant and this is a 
trade dispute.”** This decision would 
indicate that unionism is not superior 
to the wishes of the employer and that 
the union is subservient to the State, . 
at least to the state umpire. 

In case number 1898 (1925) col- 
liery safety men were compelled to 
cease work during a dispute owing to 
intimidation of miners involved in a . 
dispute. Their appeal for benefit was 
disallowed by the umpire. In this case 
when a stoppage of work on a national 
scale began in the coal industry a depu- 
tation from the district of miners 
called on those working and demanded 
that they should stop work, as they 
were blacklegs. A mine picket was 
threatened. The applicants ceased 
work in the interest of peace. The 
umpire in his decision stated, “It ap- 
pears to me that their loss of employ- 
ment was due to a dispute between the 
applicants and employees represented 
by the deputation or between those 
employees and the applicants’ late em- 
ployers, and this is a trade dispute 
within the meaning of the expression 
as defined by the Act of 1920, al- 
though the applicants themselves had 
no dispute with their employers.” 

At this time it might be well to also 
notice what is not a trade dispute. In 
case number 217 (1925) discharge of 


™ Decisions of the umpire for the year 1925. 
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workmen occurred through shortage 
of material due to dispute between 
employers and employers. The um- 
pire in allowing the claim for benefit 
stated: 

“The applicant’s loss of employ- 
ment appears to have been not by any 
reason of a stoppage of work which 
was due to a trade dispute at the 
ae eg at which he was employed, 

ut by reason of a shortage of material 
and this shortage was due to a dispute 
between the applicant’s employer and 
certain other Retna belonging to the 
employers’ federation who refused to 
. supply the applicant’s employer with 
cement in order to prevent him carry- 
ing on. This was a dispute between 
employers and employers, and such a 
dispute is not a trade dispute as de- 
fined by Article 47 (c) of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1920.” 

tt is clear that employees can not 
be held for disputes of employers. 


Just because one joins a trade union 
does not constitute a trade dispute, un- 
less at least sufficient warning is given 
in advance by employer that he disap- 


proves such action. In the case of 
collective and summary dismissal for 
joining trade union in claim number 
1784 (1925) the umpire stated in al- 
lowing the petition for benefits: 

“T agree with the court of referees 
that the applicants’ loss of employ- 
ment was by reason of their joining a 
trade union, and not of a stoppage of 
work which was due to a trade dispute. 
They seem to have been dismissed 
without any preliminary negotiation or 
warning that they would be dismissed 
if they joined, or if they did not re- 
sign their membership. There was, 
in fact, no dispute of any kind before 
they were dechareed.” 

Not only must there be a trade dis- 
pute but there must also be a stoppage 
of work and the claimant must have 
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lost employment because of stoppage 
of work. “The fact that a stoppage 
of work appeared to be imminent does 
not show that the employment offered 
was unsuitable . . . if the applicant 
had taken the employment after dis- 
pute notices had been issued, and had 
lost employment through this dispute, 
he would not have been disqualified 
for receipt of benefit.”** And, of 
course, the stoppage must have been 
due to a trade dispute. Sometimes 
workers try to show that stoppage of 
work entitles them to benefit but if it 
can be shown that such stoppage is 
traceable to trade dispute then bene- 
fit is not forthcoming. In case num- 
ber 2066 (1926) the claims for unem- 
ployment benefit by two colliery depu- 
ties on the 19th of March, 1926, were 
disallowed under the provision of Sec- 
tion 8 (1) of the principal act on the 
ground that employment had been lost 
by reason of a stoppage of work which 
commenced on the 30th of April in 
consequence of the national mining 
dispute. The applicants maintained 
the employment had not ceased on ac- 
count of the trade dispute, but solely 
because the colliery had closed down. 
If the colliery had continued to oper- 
ate they would have remained in em- 
ployment as safety men but it was im- 
possible to descend the pit as the ven- 
tilation fan had been stopped. They 
were not members of any trade unions 
and had worked throughout previous 
disputes. The umpire in disallowing 
the case stated: 

“To obtain relief under the contra- 
vention of agreement, provision of 
Section 4 (1 of the Act of 1924), an 
applicant must prove that the ‘stop- 
page’ is due to an employer acting in 


* No. 1907 (1925). 
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a manner so as to contravene the terms 
of provisions of an agreement of the 
kind described inthe act. The expres- 
sion ‘the stoppage’ means the sto 
page of work which was due to a trade 
dispute and not the applicants’ loss of 
employment. 

“In this case it is quite clear that 
the stoppage of work at the colliery 
was due to the dispute about wages. 
If there was any contravention by the 
employers of the agreement with the 
deputies such contravention was later 
and was certainly not the cause of the 
stoppage of work at the colliery.” 
(The employers had confirmed the ap- 
plicant®’ statements and added that 
the men were given notice, but no fresh 
terms were offered, and no negotia- 
tions had taken place between the em- 
ployers and the men.) 

It would seem from the decision of 
the umpire that the fears of some of 
the American trade-unionists were not 
entirely groundless—especially if de- 
cisions of the umpire were followed 
in America to the extent that British 
common law has been followed in this 
country. If the main purpose is to 
stabilize and unemployment is reduced 
to a minimum, only a small number of 
claims will of necessity be referred to 
the umpire. 


3.—The Groves Law in Wisconsin 


The Wisconsin law providing for 
the creation of unemployment reserve 
funds is the only law in America de- 
signed to protect the worker against 
the unemployment hazard. In sub- 
sections (6) and (7) of this law we 
may notice a clear statement and defi- 
nition of suitable employment: 


(6) A claimant shall no longer be 
eligible for total unemployment bene- 
fits and the liability of his past employ- 
ers to pay him such benefits based on 
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his past employment shall cease for 
any period after he has without good 
cause refused suitable employment 
when offered to him, or has failed to 
apply for suitable employment when 
notified by the district public employ- 
ment office. Suitable employment shall 
mean either employment in his usual 
employment or other employment for 
which he is reasonably fitted regard- 
less of whether it is subject to this 
chapter; provided such employment 
is in the vicinity of his residence of 
last employment, and gives him wages 
at least equal to his weekly benefit = 
total unemployment or provides him 
work for at least half the number of 
hours normally worked as full time in 
such occupation or establishment. 

“(7) Nothing in this section shall 
require an employee to accept employ- 
ment; nor shall any employee forfeit 
his right to benefits by refusing to ac- 
cept employment under either or both 
of the following conditions: 

“(a) In a situation vacant in con- 
sequence of stoppage of work due to 
a trade dispute; 

“(b) If the wages, hours and con- 
ditions offered be not those prevailing 
for similar work in the locality or are 
such as tend to depress wages and 
working conditions.” 


Under the Groves law workers are 
disqualified and are not eligible for 
benefits if they have been discharged 
because of misconduct; if they have 
left employment voluntarily without 
just cause attributable to the em- 
ployer; if their unemployment is trace- 
able to an “act of God”’; if their un- 
employment has developed because of 
a trade dispute; if they are ordinarily 
self-employed; if they have received 
$1,500 or more during the preceding 


* The Wisconsin Industrial Commission has 
been very fair, and efficient in the determination 
of prevailing wage under existing laws. 
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twelve months; if they attended 
school, college or university during the 
preceding term and are employed by 
the employer only during the custom- 
ary summer vacation. 

Concerning the disqualification be- 
cause of trade disputes the fear of 
workers should be recalled. The 
Groves bill provides for employer ac- 
counts and the fear of “company 
unionism” seems to loom in the back- 
ground in the minds of some critics. 
Furthermore, under the Groves law 
the employer pays the benefit himself 
directly out of a reserve which he him- 
self builds up, and in the opinion of 
at least one critic may start a trade 
dispute in order to escape the payment 
of benefits.”*" In Section 108.04 (5) 
(a) of the Groves law provision is 
made for disqualification of the 
worker for receipt of benefit “for any 
period during which he is out of em- 
ployment because of a trade dispute 
still in active progress in the establish- 
ment in which he was employed.” If 
this were amended so that the em- 
ployer would be liable for benefits un- 
less he could prove that a trade dis- 
pute exists the worker would be well 
protected. 

Section 108.10 gives the method of 
settling disputed claims starting with 
the superintendent of the local em- 
ployment office to a district appeal 
board. From this board appeal may 
be taken to the industrial commission. 
The commission may authorize a com- 
missioner or examiner to hear the case 
and make the decision. “Either party, 
if dissatisfied with the decision of 
such commissioner or examiner, may 
petition the industrial commission to 


“This criticism has been advanced by Ben 
Greene of England. 
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review itas a commission.” State and 


local advisory committees made up 
of representatives of trade unions and 
employers association have important 
supervisory powers over these appeals. 


4.—Conclusions 


(a) As President Green of the 
American Federation of Labor has 
pointed out the British have a much 
higher degree of trade-union organi- 
zation than the American workers 
have attained and as a result they do 
not have to confront the open-shop 
issue so much. Again, we should 
note that the British unions had wide 
experience in unemployment insur- 
ance before national legislation was 
enacted and this has made them sym- 
pathetic toward the problems in- 
volved. Mr. Allan H. H. Findlay, 
fraternal delegate from the British 
Trade Union Congress, in speaking 
before the 1931 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in 
Boston, stated, ““We have extended 
our social insurance scheme since 1912 
and I want it to be clearly understood 
—though many who came from our 
own country will not need to have it 
explained—that any social legislation 
which has taken place in our country 
has first been adopted by trade unions 
in their own unions and carried into 
effect before the government would 
attempt anything in that direction.”” 
As a result of these circumstances the 
British trade-unionists have been ac- 
tive supporters of unemployment in- 
surance. With a similar setting in 
America more active support would 
be forthcoming from national unions. 


* “Reports of the Session (1930),” Thursday 
ait. ses., 4th day, p. 98. 
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(b) There will be contested claims 
for benefits no matter what bill is en- 
acted into law in Wisconsin and in 
other states. However, we should 
not “‘fail to see the forest because of 
the trees” and should not attach too 
much importance to the contested 
claims. Without employment and 
without benefits workers are at the 
mercy of employers and these employ- 
ers may be company-union employers. 

(c) We should not overlook the 
fact that trade unions obtain some 
protection under unemployment in- 
surance and there will still be plenty 
of reasons for trade-union member- 
ship. Trade-unionists have smaller 
fear of “blackleg” labor during 
strikes. Scabs will not have the same 
incentive for the displacement of 
other workers if they are eligible for 
benefits regularly. 


There is some advantage in having 
strong trade unions under unemploy- 


ment insurance. In England fre- 
quently the trade-union officials ap- 
peal cases from the board of referees 
to the umpire. In a recent case ap- 
pealed by union officials members of 


the union were awarded unemploy- ; 


ment insurance during five out of a 
seven-day holiday period. Other- 
wise it is quite probable the workers 
would not have received anything at 
a” 


(d) It should also be noticed that 
unemployment benefits prevent to 
some extent the decline of trade-union 
membership that frequently accom- 


See Gilson: “Unemployment Insurance in 
Great Britain,” (1931) p. 304. 

* Notice the recent experience of the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union quoted in American 
Federation of Labor Weekly News Service, July 
25, 1931. 
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panies the downward swing of the 
business cycle. During the upward 
swing of the cycle in America trade- 
union membership has _ increased; 
during the downward swing the mem- 
bership has declined. With unem- 
ployment benefits available this de- 
cline has been checked in Europe. 
With more steady incomes the work- 
ers have continued their trade-union 
affiliation. As mentioned above the 
workers have found the support of 
unions in appeal cases of very great 
importance. 


(e) It should be noticed that the 
Wisconsin Groves law gives an impor- 
tant place to advisory committees in 
the administration of the act. The 
advisory committees in the adminis- 
tration of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law in Wisconsin have established 
fine traditions. These advisory com- 
mittees are composed of representa- 
tives of organized employers and em- 
ployees and advise the industrial com- 
mission in the administration of the 
act. 

Professor Commons has pointed 
out :* 

“The Wisconsin law does one thing 
which the trade unions should con- 
sider a protection against the abuses 
they fear in unemployment insur- 
ance. It sets up an advisory state 
committee and advisory local commit- 
tees at the local employment offices 
to supervise, under practically arbi- 
tration by the industrial commission, 
all voluntary schemes and appeals. 
Such advisory committees, for twenty 
years, have been created with equal 
representation of employers’ associa- 
tions and the State Federation of La- 


* J. R. Commons: “The Groves Unemployment 
Reserves Law,” in American Labor Review, 
March, 1932, pp. 9-10. 
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bor, for all kinds of purposes, so that 
the unions in Wisconsin have had 
twenty years’ experience of practically 
collective bargaining introduced into 
all the state’s administration and su- 
pervision of employer-employee re- 
lations within the state. The organ- 
ized employers of the state have will- 
ingly cooperated. 

“The Groves bill, although out- 
siders might not so understand it, is 
based, therefore, on the expectation, 
derived from twenty years’ experi- 
ence, that the rules, regulations, and 
appeals will be made on the principle 
of collective bargaining, with the in- 
dustrial commission as the arbitra- 
tor.” 
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Undoubtedly the fairness, impar- 
tiality and cooperative spirit result- 
ing from the administration of this 
collective bargaining principle by the 
setting up of advisory committees has 
been very important in getting the un- 
qualified support of the Wisconsin 
Federation of Labor and has modi- 
fied and mollified the opposition of 
employers to some extent. Under 
the Groves law, company-unionism 
abuses can be checked, if any develop, 
by the action of trade-union members 
on the advisory committees which su- 
pervise appeal cases. Employer 


members can also present their side 
of the case. 


RICHES 


Oh! I am very rich indeed; 
My little house is old, 

The shingles on the roof are warped, 
The cracks let in the cold. 

But nuggets of the daffodil 
My tiny garden strew, 

And sapphires of the bluebells gleam 
With diamonds of the dew. 


The priceless rubies of the rose 
My broken fence illume 

And autumn brings me amethysts 
When purple asters bloom 

In winter there’s an ermine rug 
Upon the withered sod, 

And flawless turquoise of the sky 
And over it is God. 


—MINNA IRVING. 





FACTS IN FIGURES 


STATE TAXATION 


sent an entirely different source 

of revenue, the general property 
tax. This tax is levied upon both real 
estate and personal property. Its im- 
portance has declined in the revenue 
of most of the states in recent years. 
Many new sources of income have de- 
veloped as the country has developed 
new industries and professions in ad- 
dition to agriculture. Furthermore, 
as the general property tax includes 
personal property there has been a 
great deal of evasion in the listing of 
such property, while the land was 
easily found and taxed. In 1929, the 
general property tax furnished 17 per 


Se: government revenues pre- 


cent of the total revenue of state gov- 
ernments. 

Table No. 11 shows the distribu- 
tion of governmental cost payments 
of the states by three general groups 


of payments for the 15-year period 
of 1915 to 1929. 

Operation and maintenance of state 
governments required 63.5 per cent or 
a little less than two-thirds of the total 
cost in 1929. The proportion for op- 
eration and maintenance showed a de- 
clining tendency from 1919 to 1929, 
after a small increase during the war 
period. 

Interest charges paid by the state 
governments showed little change 
during the 15-year period, when consi- 
dered as a percentage of the total cost 
of government. 

Outlays for new capital investments 
increased both absolutely and rela- 
tively during the 10-year period from 
1919 to 1929 and represented 32 per 
cent of the total cost of state govern- 
ment in 1929. Increased amounts for 


TABLE NO. 11 


CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF THE PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENTAL-CosT PAYMENTS OF 
THE 48 STATES FOR SPECIFIED YEARS: 1915-1929 





Per Cent Distribution of Governmental Cost Payments 





Operation and Maintenance 


Interest Outlays 
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Financial Statistics of States in 1929, prepared by the Bureau of the Census. Page 16. 
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highways and other construction work 
accounted for this large increase. 

Table No. 12, which shows the 
amounts paid for the operation and 
maintenance of general departments 
of state governments, gives the abso- 
lute amounts which are computed in 
percentages in the table following this 
one. The classification and the totals 
differ somewhat from the preceding 
tables which presented the combined 
costs of the different governmental 
units, but this does not impair the 
value of the data for purposes of anal- 
ysis. Furthermore, it gives more de- 
tailed information regarding certain 
items. 

Table No. 13 shows the trend in 
the various expenditures for the oper- 
ation and maintenance of the general 
departments of state governments for 
the period from 1915 to 1929, ex- 
pressed in percentages. These ex- 
penditures do not include the pay- 
ments for interest and capital outlays 
as were described above. 
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TABLE NO. 12 


CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF PAYMENTS FOR 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF GENERAL 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE 48 StTaTEs FOR 1929. 


Operation and Maintenance of General Depart- 


ments 
1929 
| RR ere $1,297 ,699 534 
General Government......... 114,366,325 
Protection to person and prop- 

ee oe oe 71,856,309 
Health and sanitation........ 31,618,457 
Development and conservation 

of natural resources........ 69,558 , 604 
PR concicuscwcseeone 219,265,240 
Charities, hospitals and correc- 

Re ci dieuws 44:56 WNw ke 215 ,627 ,016 
 icivaces otcue te dave 515,841,677 
BN cds cocicsacticcou ces 2,391,121 
SG oe oe Sc sale beews 4,612,711 
EP A 52,562,074 


Financial Statistics of States, prepared by the Bureau o 
the Census. Page 26. 


While the cost of operation and 
maintenance of the general depart- 
ments of state governments declined 
from 77 per cent in 1915 to 63.5 per 
cent in 1929, the absolute total in- 
creased 243.5 per cent. Only two 
items of expenditure showed any 
marked change during the period. 


TABLE NO. 13 


CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF THE PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF PAYMENTS FOR OPERATION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE OF GENERAL DEPARTMENTS OF THE 48 STATES FOR SPECIFIED YEARS: 1915-1929 








Object of Payment 1929 | 1928 | 1926 | 1924 | 1922 | 1919 | 1917 | 1915 
General Government................. 6.2) 6.21 644 74). 7.81 9.61 90.7 | 11.7 
Protection to person and property...... S:6) $87 8.8) $3.21 $.7) 6.31 7.2} 6.9 
Health and sanitation................. 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.4 3.7 2.6 | 2.4 
Development and conservation of nat- 

I re 5.3 5.5 6.0 a 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.4 
NCD Siete cca ds wiawen ieee od 16.9 | 16.9 | 15.1 | 12.3 | 11.6] 11.4] 7.9] 6.0 
Charities, hospitals and corrections. .... 56:6 1 26.7 3 39.2 | 96.5 1 80.7 | 3.7 1 M.S | 23.5 
ae vc vnc Kote w hse oheecerers 39.8 | 39.8 | 39.7 | 36.8 | 35.9 | 33.8 | 37.5 | 38.5 
ET Ding 5 bikie a alvaws eae ner aearn Re Be oe .2 e eS a 4 
oo Phas rn cpa yang ab oaseare 4 a _ om a  : a o 
SN Sis vind 6 040s. 00eeesesaeses 4.1 4.3 | 4.9] 13.8 | 13.9 6.7 4.9] 5.9 





























Financial Statistics of States in 1929, prepared by the Bureau of the Census. Page 28. 

















Highways showed an increased ex- 
penditure from 6 per cent in 1915 to 
16.9 per centin 1929. Charities, hos- 
pitals and corrections showed a declin- 
ing percentage of the total, decreas- 


STATE TAXATION 


TABLE NO. 14 


CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF REVENUE RECEIPTS AND GOVERNMENTAL Cost PAYMENTS OF THE 
48 STATES FOR SPECIFIED YEARS: 1915-1929 
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ing from 23.5 per cent in 1915 with 
slight increases in 1917 and 1919, to 
16.6 per cent in 1929. The propor- 
tion of the operation and mainte- 
nance budget spent for schools re- 







































































Governmental Cost Payments 
Revenue Receipts 
Total Overations and Maintenance 
Year 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Amount of increase Amount of increase Amount of increase 
over 1915 over 1915 over 1915 
$2,059,327 ,008 349.4 $2,061,016, 833 316.4 $1,307 ,873,738 243.1 
9028...... 1,935,431,711 | 322.4 1,889,172,537 | 281.7 1,217,721,355 | 219.5 
1,655,494,919 | 261.3 1,614,537 ,954 | 226.2 1,049,310,798 | 175.3 
ae 1,370 ,066,018 199.0 1,513 ,628,021 205.8 1,012,504,398 165.6 
1,159,527,163 153.0 1,280,319,931 158.7 920 , 966,853 141.6 
ee 675,217,202 47.4 640 ,403 , 134 29.4 545,177,896 43.0 
SE ck 522,924,733 14.1 517,503 ,220 4.6 428 ,439,312 12.4 
a Jf -s  2 eee 494,907,084 |.......... pS eee 
Governmental Cost Payments—Continued 
Per Cent of 
For Interest For Outlays 
Year R Sot 
Per cent Per cent | Governmentai | “©Ve"¥e Fi ng 
of in- of in- | cost payments ro i ¢ y 
Amount crease Amount crease represented aie oP oil 
over over by revenue pa ren al 
1915 1915 recpts. rer ates 
ee $94,136,672 | 407.6 | $659,006,423 | 592.3 99.9 68.1 
5928.....: 86,928,560 | 368.7 584,522,622 | 514.0 102.4 67.4 
a 76,869.095 | 314.5 488,358,061 | 413.0 102.5 68.0 
ae 55,847,987 | 201.1 445,275,636 | 367.8 90.5 78.0 
ae 41,308,039 | 122.7 318.045,039 | 234.1 90.6 83.0 
. 24 ,079 ,806 29.8 71,145 ,432 25.33 105.4 84.3 
ae 21,153,061 14.1 67,910, 847 28.71 101.0 86.0 
| Ff 9 eee = +. | re 92.6 87.2 
1Decrease 


Source: Financial Statistics of States in 1929, prepared by U. S. Bureau of the Census. Page 9. 
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mained practically constant during 
the period although the absolute total 
showed an increase. 

Table No. 14 shows the rate of in- 
crease in the receipts and cost pay- 
ments of state governments, over a 
15-year period, from 1915 to 1929 
inclusive. 

Revenue receipts of states to meet 
the costs of government increased 
349.4 per cent from 1915 to 1929. 
While state expenditures remained 
the smallest part of all governmental 
expenditures, the absolute total in- 
creased in line with all tax costs. Ex- 
penditures for the operation and 
maintenance of state governments 
increased much less than the average 
but represented an increase of 243.1 
per cent from 1915 to 1929. During 
this same period the increase in in- 
terest payments, was 407.6 per cent, 
while the increase in expenditures for 


capital outlays was 592.3 per cent. 
In cases where bonds have been issued 
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for these new capital outlays, it is 
evident that there is a large debt 
which must be accounted for in the 
tax bill for some years to come. 
Table No. 15 shows the receipts of 
state governments from different 
sources, computed on a per capita 
basis. Caution should be observed 
when using per capita figures, as these 
taxes are not distributed equally 
throughout the population. It should 
also be pointed out that no calculation 
of the difference in the purchasing 
power of the dollar has been made. 
This table shows the increased 
revenue required for the support of 
state governments which includes ex- 
penditures for operation and mainte- 
nance, interest and capital outlays. 
There has been a large increase in 
revenue as was shown in the preced- 
ing table for total governmental cost 
payments. The largest increases 
among the different types of revenue 
receipts occurred in two divisions. 


TABLE NO. 15 


CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF PER CapiTA RECEIPTS FROM PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF REVENUE OF THE 
48 STATEs FoR SPECIFIED YEARS: 1915-1929 





Taxes 


Subventions 





All 


Business 

and non- 

business 
license 


Earnings 
of general 
depts. 


and grants, 
donations, 

and pension 

assessments 


other 
revenues 





” 


Ree Nmwo QA =) 
oem OOO Ww 


1929.... 
1928... 
1926... 
1924... 
1922... 
ae 
ee 
oe 


$17.06 
16.31 
14.29 
12.32 
10.71 
6.43 
5.14 
4.66 


me he Ro Go Go Ged to BS 
SSRsazres 
_temnnne 
Sssn2esee 














$.03 
-03 
.03 
-03 
.08 
.02 
.02 
.03 








$1.24 
1.21 
1.12 
1.02 
1.08 
.79 
.61 
.51 





$1.26 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.02 
.16 
my | 
.08 








Financial Statistics of States in 1929, prepared by U. S. Bureau of the Census. Page 14. 














STATE TAXATION 


Special taxes and business and non- 
business license taxes made marked 
increases during the period from 1915 
to 1929. Special taxes increased 
from 84 cents per capita in 1915 to 
$3.32 in 1929. Business and non- 
business license taxes increased from 
95 cents per capita in 1915 to $7.10 
in 1929. As the total per capita 


TABLE 
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for state governments. The economic 
development of the country has pro- 
vided many new businesses and oc- 
cupations which provide new sources 
of revenue and also represent contin- 
ued efforts to make taxation more 
equitable. Business and nonbusiness 
license fees have exchanged places 
with the general property tax, in the 


NO. 16 


CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF THE PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE 48 STATES 
FOR SPECIFIED YEARS: 1915-1929 














Per Cent of Total Revenue Receipts Obtained From— 
Taxes ‘ 
Year Earnings | Subventions and All 
on of general | grants, donations oes 
G 1 d depart- and pension an 

parenen Special Poll ons Bon ments assessments eteeee 

property business 

license 
ee 17.0 19.5 a 41.6 7.3 7.4 7.1 
. 19.7 17.5 S . 40.5 7.4 Pe 7.3 
I rissie as 22.7 16.2 on S7.2 7.8 8.4 7.8 
ae 25.7 16.6 «a 31.8 8.3 9.8 7.7 
30.0 16.9 By 26.3 10.1 9.5 6.3 
ae 35.1 18.2 a 24.5 12.3 me 7.0 
ae 34.9 21:2 .4 21.9 12.0 2.1 em 
ne 40.6 18.2 a 20.3 11.0 1.6 7.6 


























Financial Statistics of States in 1929, prepared by the U. 


charge for all state taxes was $13.35 
in 1929, the $7.10 furnished by busi- 
ness and nonbusiness licenses repre- 
sented over half of the per capita tax 
in that year. Large increases in both 
of these types of taxes show that tax- 
ing bodies have attempted to tap new 
sources of revenue. 

Table No. 16 shows the sources of 
revenue for the state governments as 
well as the changes in taxation. 

General property taxes once repre- 
sented the principal source of revenue 


S. Bureau of the Census. Page 15. 


proportions of the tax revenue fur- 
nished. The figures in the above table 
show that the proportion received 
from the general property tax de- 
clined from 40.6 per cent in 1915 to 
17 per cent in 1929. 

On the other hand the receipts 
from business and nonbusiness li- 
censes increased from 20.3 per cent 
of the total in 1915 to 41.6 per cent 
in 1929. 

Table No. 17 shows the percentage 
distribution of the fiscal affairs of the 
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48 state governments in the year 1929. 
While some of the data have been 
shown in preceding tables, it is of par- 
ticular interest, as it gives a more de- 
tailed classification of state revenues. 


TABLE NO. 17 


Per Cent DISTRIBUTION BY PRINCIPAL CLASSES 
OF REVENUE RECEIPTS AND GOVERNMENT Cost 
PAYMENTS OF THE 48 StaTE GOVERNMENTS: 
1929? 


Per Cent obtained from: 
1, Taxes: 


. 
omroon 


An CWP PUANUSO 


Business and nonbusiness license. . 
. Special assessments and special charges 
. Fines, forfeits and escheats 
. Subventions and grants, donations and 
pension assessments 
. Highway privileges, rents and interest. 
. Earnings of general departments 
. Earnings of public service enterprises.. 
Per Cent required for meeting: 
1, Operation and maintenance 


on rs 


a2 


3. Available for outlays and other pur- 


ent Financial Statistics of States in gene. prepared by 
. S. Bureau of the Census. Page 


Table No. 18 shows the gross and 
net indebtedness of the 48 states. 
Gross indebtedness refers to the total 
of all outstanding debt obligations, 
other than those on account of private 
trust funds and accounts. Net indebt- 
edness represents the amounts of the 
funded and floating debt less the as- 
sets of sinking funds to be used in their 
amortization. 

This table shows the idebtedness of 
the states amounted to $2,300,056,- 
622 in the year 1929, and represented 
an average per capita debt of $19.06. 

Table No. 19 gives a comparative 
summary of funded or fixed and float- 
ing debt, sinking fund assets accumu- 
lated for debt payment, and the net 
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TABLE NO, 18 


Gross AND Niet INDEBTEDNESS OF STATES 





Amount Per capita 





$2,300 056,622 
2,144,332 ,076 
1,858,037 ,316 
1,592,642 ,946 
1,162,647 ,719 

693 ,623 ,384 
632 , 308 ,954 
532,712,780 


$19.06 
18.07 
16.04 
14.32 
10.74 
6.60 
6.21 
5.41 











Financial Statistics of States in 1929 (page 33), prepared 
by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


debt which represents the total debt 
less the sinking fund assets. Funded 
or fixed debt includes all debts which 
have a number of years to run, and 
for which no provision has been made 
for payment except sinking funds. 
Floating debt is divided in four classes 
as follows’: (1) All debts evidenced 
by revenue bonds, warrants and ac- 
counts payable to be redeemed from 
the levies of the succeeding year; (2) 
all debts evidenced by short-term 
bonds to be redeemed from the pro- 
ceeds of long-term obligations; (3) 
all final judgments against the state at 
the end of the year; and (4) all in- 
debtedness to public-trust funds and 
private-trust funds due to the conver- 
sion of general public uses, of all or 
a part of the money or other property 
received for creating public-trust 
funds or permanent private-trust 
funds, where the state assumes the an- 
nual payment of interest on the 
amounts so converted without issuing 
to the funds its formal bonds or certi- 
ficates of indebtedness. 


1 Financial Statistics of States, prepared by 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census. Page 33. 
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TABLE NO. 19 


CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF FUNDED OR FIXED AND FLOATING Dest, SINKING FuND ASSETS, AND 
Net DEsT, FoR SPECIFIED YEARs: 1915-1929 











— po Sinking Fund Assets* Net Debt? 
Year fixed and float- 

i 1 

ing debt. Amount Per Capita Amount Per Capita 
Sree $2,055,514,882 | $393,828,826 $3.26 $1, 661, 686,056 $13.77 
Bs bos c'c0S ee 1,947 ,957 ,985 363 , 393 ,220 3.06 *1,584,564,765 13.35 
ese 1,662,542,280 | 335,027,858 2.89 *1,327,514,422 11.46 
ES vai ahs acselt 1,403 ,881,362 273,787 ,361 2.46 1,130,094,001 10.16 
id. hss aiengs eal 1,027 ,926,551 194,346,318 1.79 #833 ,580, 233 7.70 
ree 588 , 606, 398 121,731,374 1.16 4466,875 ,024 4.44 
re 529,828,786 82,974,825 .81 446,853 ,961 4.39 
See 436,081,192 67 , 564,852 .69 368,516,340 3.75 




















1 For a description of floating debt, see text discussion of Table 18, page 1406. 


assessment sinking funds. 
floating debt less per bo 


* Exclusive of assets in 
* Net debt is funded 
4 Excess of sinking fund assets over funded and 


neral sinking 
debt in one state. 


funds. 


Financial Statistics of States in 1929 (page 35), prepared by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


The following exhibit gives the def- 
inition of terms used in describing the 
revenue and expenditures of states as 
prepared by the Bureau of the Census 
in the publication, ‘Financial Statis- 
tics of States, 1929.” 


Definition of Terms 


General Property Taxes: The general prop- 
erty tax is the common designation of the direct 
tax upon real property and upon other property 
when it is apportionated and levied by sub- 
stantially the same methods employed in ap- 
portioning and levying taxes upon privately 
owned real property. 

Special Taxes: Special taxes are direct taxes 
which are assessed, levied, and collected by meth- 
ods that are not generally applied in the case of 
privately owned real property. They include 
taxes upon the property of corporations levied 
upon the basis of the amount of corporate stock, 
corporate indebtedness, or of both corporate 
stock and indebtedness, or on any basis other 
than an assessed valuation applied to all property 
of the corporation; taxes upon savings banks and 
kindred corporations, which are levied in pro- 
portion to a certain specified portion of deposits, 
as their excess above the value of specified in- 
vestments; and taxes upon life insurance corpo- 
rations assessed upon the valuations of their poli- 


cies. Special taxes also include all taxes levied 
upon mortgages at the time of their execution or 
entry of public record; inheritance taxes and 
taxes on incomes; taxes on investments, bonds 
and notes for specified periods of time and on 
corporation bonds held by residents; and all spe- 
cific taxes upon property, as taxes upon land at 
a specified amount per acre, taxes upon horses, 
mules, and other animals at a specified amount 
per head, taxes on vessels at a specified amount 
per registered ton, and taxes upon grain at a 
specified amount per bushel. 

Poll Taxes: Under the term “poll taxes” are 
included all per capita taxes, uniform or graded, 
whether such taxes are levied as specific amounts 
against the persons subject thereto as ad valorem 
taxes based upon an arbitrary valuation of polls 
or occupations. 

Business and Nonbusiness License Taxes: Bus- 
iness taxes are taxes upon business and business 
activities exacted, with or without the issue of 
licenses, from persons natural and corporate in 
proportion to the volume of their business or by 
reason of the business in which they are engaged. 

Nonbusiness license taxes are taxes, other than 
upon business, that are exacted primarily for 
purposes of regulation and are collected in con- 
nection with the issue of so-called licenses or 
permits and are always levied with reference to 
measurable or assumed measurable benefits con- 
ferred upon or enjoyed by the licensee. They 
include: (1) license taxes on dogs, collected from 
the owners in connection with the issue of licenses 
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or permits to keep such animals for a specified 
time; (2) general license taxes, or licenses for 
nonbusiness purposes, such as licenses to use 
motor and other vehicles where the license is 
not required because of any specific business in 
which they are to be used; and (3) receipts from 
departmental permits, other than those issued by 
public service enterprises. 


Special Assessments and Special Charges: 
Special assessments are compulsory contributions 
levied under the taxing or police power to defray 
the costs of specific public improvements or pub- 
lic services undertaken primarily in the interest 
of the public. They differ from the general 
property tax in that they are apportioned accord- 
ing to the assumed benefits to the property af- 
fected by the improvements or the assumed bene- 
fits to individuals or corporations by reason of 
the services performed. The amounts shown in 
the table include all amounts received in ac- 
count of assessments levied to meet such costs 
for road construction and maintenance, and for 
other improvements and services assessed against 
the benefited properties or persons. 

Special charges differ somewhat from special 
assessments. Such a charge is made when the 
cost of a public improvement, the payment for 
which is classified as an outlay, is made a charge 
against the benefited person or property, and the 
amount of the charge is the amount of the actual 
cost to the state of the improvement, the charge 
being made against the beneficiary without any 
levy against others. 

Fines, Forfeits, and Escheats: Fines are 
amounts of wealth exacted from individuals, 
firms and corporations under the sovereign 
power of inflicting punishment as penalities for 
violation of law; forfeits are amounts accruing 
to governments in accordance with the terms of 
contracts as penalties for nonobservance of such 
contracts; and escheats are amounts of money 
or amounts received from the disposal of prop- 
erty the owners of which can not be ascertained 
or located. 

Subventions and Grants, Donations, and Pen- 
sion Assessments: Subventions and grants are 
amounts contributed by one civil division to 
another to aid in the support of specified func- 
tions. The amounts of subventions received by 
the states from the Federal Government were 
principally for purposes of education and road 
construction. Donations and gifts consist of 
gratuitous contributions received from private 
persons and corporations, the principal or in- 
come of which can be expended for state uses, 
which in most cases are designated by the donor. 
Pension assessments are amounts received by 
or for pension or retirement funds that are con- 
tributed by the state employees, as dues, per- 
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centages of salaries, or so-called assessments for 
the establishment or maintenance of such funds. 


Highway Privileges, Rents and Interest: 
Highway privilege dues is the designation ap- 
plied by the Bureau of the Census to amounts re- 
ceived from individuals and corporations enjoy- 
ing a special privilege of using the streets and 
roads of the states in providing public services, 
such as those furnished by electric railway, elec- 
tric light, telephone, or water companies, when 
such receipts are in the nature of compensation 
for the use of or privilege in the streets and 
roads and are collected under the terms of the 
original or a subsequent franchise. 


Earnings of General Departments: General 
departments, as the term is used by the Bureau of 
the Census, include all departments of. adminis- 
tration which are established and maintained by 
state governments for the purpose of providing 
the public, or the public and the state, with some 
utility or service, such as docks and wharves, tcll 
bridges and canals. 


Governmental-Cost Payments: Under the gen- 
eral heading “Governmental-cost payments” are 
included all costs of state governments, consisting 
of the costs of the services employed, properties 
constructed, purchased, or rented, public im- 
provements constructed or otherwise acquired, 
materials utilized, and interest on borrowed 
moneys, which are incurred for administering the 
general government, protecting person, property, 
and health, providing social necessities, con- 
veniences, caring for the dependent and delin- 
quent classes, and performing other services and 
carrying on other activities for which those gov- 
ernments have authority. These costs are readily 
separable into three classes—expenses, or opera- 
tion and maintenance, interest and outlays. 

Expenses or Payments for Operation and Main- 
tenance: State expense, or payments for opera- 
tion and maintenance, are the costs and losses of 
state from which no permanent or subsequently 
convertible value is received or receivable. They 
are the costs, exclusive of those arising from the 
construction or acquisition of permanent proper- 
ties or improvements, which are incurred by 
states on account of services employed, property 
rented, and materials utilized in connection with 
the maintenance and operation of government, 
and the management of trusts. Such payments 
are shown under two heads—general depart- 
ments and public service enterprises. 

Interest Charges: The term “State interest 
charges” is a designation of interest costs incurred 
by states for the use of credit capital. 

Outlays: State outlays are the costs of land and 
other properties and public improvements more 
or less permanent in character, which are owned 
and used by states in the exercise of their state 
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functions or in connection with the business un- 
dertakings conducted by them. In the column 
for outlays are shown the aggregates of all pay- 
ments for the purchase and improvement of land, 
the erection of new buildings, the acquisition and 
extension of public service enterprises, the pur- 
chase of equipment more or less permanent in 
character, purchases to increase the collections of 
libraries, museums, and art galleries, and pay- 
ments on account of all other acquisitions which 
add to the number and value of the permanent 
possessions of the state. 

Comparison of Revenue Receipts and All Gov- 
ernmental-Cost Payments: Comparisons between 
revenue receipts and governmental-cost payments 
are of the greatest significance in state finance. 
If a state is receiving more from revenue than 
it is paying for operation, maintenance, interest, 
and outlays, it has a balance which may be ap- 
plied to reducing indebtedness, while, if its pay- 
ments for operation, maintenance, interest, and 
outlays, are greater than its revenue receipts, 
the state is increasing its indebtedness. If it is 
realizing from revenues enough money to pay for 
all operating and maintenance costs and interest, 
but for only a portion of its outlays, it is imposing 
upon the future a part of the burden of paying 
for its permanent properties and public improve- 
ments. 

Comparison of Revenue Receipts and Pay- 
ments for Operation, Maintenance and Interest: 
This shows the excess of revenue receipts over 
payments for operation, maintenance and in- 
terest. These payments correspond approxi- 
mately to the costs of a business corporation for 
maintenance, operating expenses and interest, ex- 
cept that no allowances have been made for de- 
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preciation. All of the 48 states received from 
revenues amounts in excess of payments for 
operation, maintenance and interest. 


Local Government 


As was explained in a preceding 
section, the data in regard to local 
taxation have not been complete. 
The approximations furnished in 
Table No. 4, computed by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
represent the best estimates available. 
The Bureau of the Census in the past 
has made surveys every five years of 
the fiscal problems of states and cities. 
The Conference Board has used these, 
and has completed the picture of local 
taxation by means of a questionnaire 
survey of the entire country. The Bu- 
reau of the Census expects to publish 
more complete data on local taxation 
late in 1933, which will also show the 
expenses of county government. Un- 
til that time it appears that informa- 
tion on local taxation must be re- 
stricted to the estimates of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 


MYSTERIES 


It is not new 


This that the eternal 
Articles of the Credo 
Reveal to us. 
It is as if we had always known it, 
So human is this knowledge 
And intimate. 
And if we are given mysteries 
Where we would have explanations 
What are they but the mysteries 
Between a man and his wife, 
Between a child and its mother? 


PAuL CLAUDEL 


(Ambassador from France). 





UNEMPLOYMENT RISES AGAIN 


OVEMBER usually brings an 
increase in unemployment, but 
never before have the nor- 

mal seasonal layoffs been so serious. 
For already nearly 11,000,000 men 
and women are without work and mil- 
lions more have had their resources 
swept away by part-time unemploy- 
ment and wage cuts. Although trade 
union reports show no more than 
the usual seasonal increase in unem- 
ployment, even the normal increase 
this year will bring the worst unem- 
ployment crisis of all time. Our 
weighted figures show that in October 
23.9 per cent of the membership were 
without work—in November 24.1 
per cent. Percentages for previous 
months were: July 25.4, August 25.1, 
September 24.8. If unemployment 
keeps on increasing at the normal 
rate, at least 12,700,000 will be out 
of work by January. 

In spite of the serious forecast of 
these figures, one encouraging fact 
should not be overlooked: Since the 
unemployment increase has been no 
more than normal, the reports indi- 


cate no new business decline. In 
union industries generally, business 
appears to be holding its own. This 
fact brightens the outlook for the fu- 
ture. 

Union reports show also that there 
is a genuine effort to keep members 
at work by sharing work time, for 
part-time work increased from 22 per 
cent of the membership in October to 
23 per cent in November. Without 
this effort, more would unquestionably 
be without work. 

The union report for cities shows 
a striking change since last month. In 
October employment was gaining in 
16 cities and only 6 reported losses; 
in November, only 5 cities reported 
gains and 17 losses. The worst un- 
employment was in Cleveland where 
42 per cent were out of work; De- 
troit, Jersey City and Pittsburgh were 
second with 37 per cent unemployed. 
New York had 36 per cent and Chi- 
cago, Buffalo and Paterson, N. J., 35 
per cent. 

The report for trades shows unem- 
ployment increasing in 6 of the 14 


I. Unemployment by Trades’ 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


trade groups. The winter dull season 
is beginning in textiles and clothing, 
manufacturing, building, metal indus- 
tries, service trades and street trans- 
portation. Theater workers, bene- 
fiting by the opening of the winter 
season, are one of the three groups to 
report slight improvement, and rail 
and water transportation were still in- 
creasing employment slightly with the 
end of the fall shipping trade. The 
worst unemployment is in building 
with 66 per cent out of work, musi- 
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cians and other professional workers 
with 49 per cent, metal trades 47 per 
cent, manufacturing 44 per cent. 

This winter’s emergency calls for 
the utmost of personal giving to pro- 
vide even the bare necessities of food, 
clothing and shelter. Public funds 
will have to supplement private con- 
tributions. But as we turn our efforts 
to immediate needs, let us not forget 
the causes of the present distress nor 
the basic measures for future better- 
ment. 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 


decrease 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
November 
1932 


9 
31 
27 
28 
35 
35 
30 
42 
23 
37 
37 
31 
28 
23 
36 
28 
35 
32 
37 
20 
26 
24 
30 
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1 Reports from the same unions for two months. 
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MEN AT Work, by Lewis W. Hine. 
Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1932; 52 
pp. Price, $1.75. Reviewed by 
Francis Goodell. 


The Labor Movement became ac- 
quainted with Lewis W. Hine in the 
early fight against Child Labor. He 
realized that pictures would attract 
attention and public sympathy where 
mere writing would fail to kindle the 
indignation and will for reform. Dur- 
ing ten years he fought this battle for 
the citizens of tomorrow and is 
counted among the first forces in its 
early victories. 

The new book contains more recent 
pictures of men who were not sapped 
of strength, mentality, and courage by 
child labor—the other side of indus- 
try—the side of which we can be 
proud. For these studies show the 
qualities of character and skill which 
modern industry require. As the 
foreword says: 


“Not in clanging fights and desper- 
ate marches only is heroism to be 
looked for, but on every bridge and 
building that is going up today, on 
freight trains, on vessels and lumber 
rafts, in mines, among firemen and 
policemen, the demand for courage is 
incessant and the supply never fails. 
These are our soldiers, our sustain- 
ers, the very parents of our life.” 


This quotation from William 


James is the keynote and the message 
of this powerful weapon against prej- 
udice, as far as it can be put into 
words. But it can not be put into 
words—as Hine has realized. Yet 
it is here in these pictures—and this 
world will be a happier place if ever 
Hine’s wordless message can be 
widely understood. It ought to be 
found in every public library if not 
every home where children of gram- 
mar and high school age can see it 
and form their own conclusions about 
the nobility of industrial labor. 

The book is also packed with inter- 
est for adults. Twenty-eight of the 
fifty odd pictures are studies of differ- 
ent kinds of structural work on the 
Empire State building—and the cam- 
era takes you up to the top of the 
mooring mast, “the highest point yet 
reached on a man-made structure.” 
The others are grouped under the 
headings: Railroad Men, Making 
Machines, Tire Makers, Airplane 
Makers, Special Skill, Coal Miners, 
In the Heart of a Turbine, and Mak- 
ing a Great Transformer. 


The frontispiece is a typical Lewis 
Hine picture.—Editor. 


New DEAL, by Stuart Chase. Mac- 


millan, 1932; pp. —. Price, $2. 
Reviewed by Willis Wissler, Ohio 
State University. 
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A NEW DEAL 


In “A New Deal” we have another 
unmistakable book from the rampant 
pen of our foremost American Fabian- 
ist. The literary flavor of Stuart 
Chase is as swash-buckling as when 
first he captured the attention of a 
deeply bewildered and harassed pub- 
lic. Consumers knew that they were 
being taken for a ride; the perplexity 
in finding that the system despite all 
its ballyhoo was not paying out re- 
quired little enlightenment to trans- 
late itself into active resentment. 
This enlightenment Stuart Chase has 
been giving in ample portions—ladled 
out with a gusto that has carried with 
it the conviction that the reservoir 
from which these data were being so 
lavishly drawn was in truth inexhaust- 
ible. 

But now those of us who are more 
critical are beginning to wonder how 
inexhaustible this reservoir of data 
in fact is. Chase has begun to repeat 
himself. His quips at times creak a 
bit; the nonchalance with which this 
or that precious bit of erudition is 
dashed off seems a trifle labored. But 
these are criticisms that need not con- 
cern the first-time reader of Chase. 
To these the book will provide mental 
exhilaration, and it may be said for 
the assurance of such, that if they find 
themselves belated in their acquaint- 
ance with this American exponent of 
Shaw, Wells, and Keynes, they can 
comfort themselves with the thought 
that they will be getting in this recent 
book of Chase’s the essence of all that 
he has written to date. But to the 
early addicts of the Chase School of 
socio-economic literature the new 
book proves a trifle trite, repetitive, 
and loosely organized. 

This is the more unfortunate be- 
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cause the author almost at the outset 
of his new book propounds an idea of 
the first magnitude, an idea that might 
well have profoundly unified the book 
into one of the really great contribu- 
tions to the literature of economic 
crises. Unhappily he merely pro- 
pounds it, content to assume that the 
rest of the book ipso facto follows. 
This idea is embodied in a pronounce- 
ment that at last we are being driven 
to concern ourselves as to why we 
should have an economic order. 

Why indeed? The implication of 
the rest of the book seems to be that 
we are being thus driven to ask our- 
selves what it is we expect or should 
expect from an economic order be- 
cause of the tragi-comedy of our pres- 
ent major collapse. 

The author in essence seems to say: 
Are we not being jolly well fed up on 
this beastly business administration 
of industry, an administration which 
seems to be forever breaking down 
under its own action. One slip might 
be forgiven, but aren’t we, the author 
seems to ask, about fed up on the re- 
peated alibis of private capitalism? 
Things have come, it is true, to a 
pretty pass; a pass unfortunately from 
which those in charge of the machine 
seem quite unable to extricate us. 
Content with Jaissez faire, business 
seems to offer nothing beyond letting 
the patient recover of its own accord 
with such suffering as may be entailed. 

Chase does not seem to go beyond 
this general indictment, terrible as it 
is. He fails to discover why the pro- 
gressive aggravation of crises, why 
the threatened approach of irresolva- 
ble impasses. True enough he says 
much, and says it vigorously, of mal- 
distribution of income; yet even here 
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his earlier ardor of hatred for capital- 
ists seems to lag. Enterprisers appear 
in Chase’s latest book without their 
traditional horns; they are indeed 
painted almost as fellow victims with 
the growing army of the unemployed. 
And so they well may be; but why ? by 
what inherent or evolutionary defect? 
These aspects of the problem find lit- 
tle light from Chase’s pamphleteering 
brilliance. In the description of the 
external aspect of revolution by vio- 
lence, Chase is superb. His descrip- 
tion of the chaos and anarchy incident 
to a complete overturn of our existing 
business regime functioning behind its 
walls of law and order is a fine bit of 
dramatization. His indictment of 
laissez faire too is is true enough; but 
why it should be true with a novel 
force at this time is not fully disclosed. 

Three steps may be evolved in the 
Chase logic: (1) That we at last need 
to consider as of the first importance 
what an economic order is for; (2) 
that this imperative need marks the 
doom of laissez faire; and (3) that 
in place of laissez faire must be 
evolved conscious and organized eco- 
nomic planning. 

The major indictment Chase raises 
against laissez faire seems to be 
rather the atrocity of the “sixteen 
ways of becoming rich” extant in mod- 
ern business practice than any pro- 
found change in the nature of our eco- 
nomic order or of the environment in 
which it must function. It is apparent 
enough that the sixteen ways to wealth 
have become socially and economically 
intolerable. But is not this as much 
the consequence of a change in the eco- 
nomic environment of business as of 
business itself? Does not the trouble 
arise primarily from the fact that busi- 
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ness has at last outgrown its appro- 
priate economic environment? That 
the accumulation of capital out of sav- 
ings so indispensable to the rise and 
progress of our mechanized industrial 
order in a world of scarcity becomes 
in a world of plenty a major menace. 
That the growth of machine output or 
at least of machine capacity has outrun 
population growth and consumption 
expansion. Having caught up with 
ourselves, the entire point of business 
enterprise that occasioned and socially 
justified profits has passed with the 
triumph of technology over scarcity. 

Business, it appears, must be done 
in other ways and to different ends. 
Chase is right, when he insists upon a 
“new deal,” in regarding business for 
private profit as now becoming obso- 
lescent. He is probably on the right 
track, too, when he forecasts and 
counsels the middle road opening up 
into the institutionalization of busi- 
ness, between red and black revolu- 
tion, Communism and Fascism. 

But as to the grounds for these ring- 
ing indictments Chase has not done 
himself equal credit. When he comes 
to consider the financial aspects of the 
problem he is doubly weak; he is en- 
feebled by his acceptance of conven- 
tional banker idealogy in financial 
theory while the entire discussion of 
inflation and deflation lacks convinc- 
ing force and carries strong evidence 
of an unfortunate lack of first hand 
thinking. 

In the matter of program, Chase 
is least effective of all. His proposals 
lack integration with the problem so 
vigorously described in the preceding 
pages. Much of the text in this por- 
tion of the book is “old stuff.” That 
it is old is not to its discredit; mere 
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repetitiousness need not be a vice if it 
discloses new angles in new arrange- 
ments of socio-economic patterns. But 
Chase has passed up his rare oppor- 
tunity. He has been content too 
much to rest on his oars. 

What might he have done? Well; 
for one thing, if his idea is one of so- 
cial conservation—salvaging the de- 
crepit machine of private capitalism 
to evolve a new economic order fit for 
our advanced cultural needs—why not 
outline the legitimate role business 
men can play in the projected revi- 
sion? For surely we shall want to pre- 
serve the administrative skills and 
drive of the business man for the new 
economic order. He might have 
tackled the problem of how this fe- 
cund mechanized industrial order shall 
be related to society; shall it release 
labor to the full extent of its legiti- 
mate capacity? What shall be done 
to absorb the excesses of capacity our 
private enterpriser cupidities and pvr- 
suit of profit have precipitated upon 
us and out of which the stalling of the 
business regime has come? How shall 
the transition from concentrated own- 
ership to universal participation in the 
output of the machinery and its incre- 
ments be effected? 

These and a score of like questions 
might well be raised. But after all the 
book is the author’s, not the review- 
er’s, and for what the author wishes 
to accomplish he has done a job 
worthy of sober consideration by all 
students in the social sciences. Or- 
ganized labor especially should give to 
Chase’s “New Deal” a very careful 
reading for, while they will find them- 
selves in agreement with most of his 
diagnosis, they may not be so ready to 
accept his prognosis. For Chase’s 
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prospectus is clearly not only an alter- 
native to that of organized labor in 
America, but the means it implies are 
in the realm of political action rather 
than of trade-unionism. Chase would 
work from the top down rather than 
from the bottom up; he would be far 
more at home in an English than in 
an American labor movement. 


THE GERMAN Crisis, by H. R. Knick- 
erbocker. New York. Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1932; pp. vi and 256. 
Price, $2.50. Reviewed by Mollie 
Ray Carroll, University of Chicago. 


This foreign correspondent’s inter- 
esting account of German life in many 
phases and places is written to arouse 
appreciation of the critical condition 
of affairs in that country and the ef- 
fects of the outcome upon the entire 
world. America is interested in Ger- 
many’s future, the writer points out, 
to the extent of at least three or four 
billion dollars. Our capital invested 
in the era of Streseman, he says, in the 
era of Hitler we may wish we had 
back. 

To attempt to understand Germany 
the author mingled and talked with 
people in the poorest workingmen’s 
quarters in Berlin where Communism 
was rampant; in the gay restaurants 
of Kurfiirstendam where hunger 
seemed unknown, but where them- 
selves since his writing the thinning 
crowds have shown the effects of the 
depression; in towns in Saxony where 
half the population was on the dole, 
and in Thuringia where the people 
were menaced by starvation; in the 
proud port of Hamburg, its great 
shipping industry half idle; in the town 
of Jena, more remarkable even for the 
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labor idealism and policies of Ernst 
Abbé than for the products of the 
Zeiss Works which he helped to 
found; in the gigantic chemical plant 
at Leuna which alone working at ca- 
pacity could produce enough to pay all 
Germany’s debts; in the Ruhr district 
and in the Krupp Works. He de- 
scribes Hitler and some of his follow- 
ers. He shows the waning danger of 
Communist revolution. 

The author points out that taxation 
for social charges, i. e., for social in- 
surance and public welfare, including 
health, recreation and child welfare, 
are only four per cent of the final sell- 
ing price of the goods. Expressed in 
relation to the pay roll he says that 
they are high, and that they are al- 
ways so expressed ; but that in relation 
to the one figure that counts in com- 
petition, the selling price, they are low. 

He shows that there are 13% mil- 
lion German voters today who. were 
too young to be in the War. They 
have, therefore, no sense of war guilt. 
They can not see why they should 
carry the unbearable burden of repa- 
rations for a war in which they did not 
participate. This is what sends them 
so rarely into the moderate middle po- 
litical parties, but flocking to Com- 
munism and Hitlerism. 

The book ends with a discussion of 
the danger of Hitler to German poli- 
tics particularly because of increasing 
friction with France. Neither coun- 
try wants war, it avers, but neither 
knows how to prevent its menace from 
paralyzing the public confidence of 
Europe upon which all trade and fi- 
nancial life are built. Since publica- 


tion of the book, the German election 
has, fortunately, not swept Hitler into 
supreme power. 


Another election is 
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scheduled for this year, but it seems 
likely that Hitler’s power will have 
somewhat waned by that time. The 
crisis, however, is not past and the 
conditions indicated in the book are 
cause for grave concern throughout 
the world. 


EuROPE AND OuR Money, by 
Lothrop Stoddard. New York: 
Macmillan, 1932; pp. 253. Price, 
$2.25. Reviewed by C. R. Whit- 
tlesey, Princeton University. 


A number of years ago, Dr. Stod- 
dard achieved considerable fame by 
exploiting the doctrine of Nordic su- 
periority. His bent is toward some- 
what lurid, colloquially expressed dis- 
cussion of popular problems, fre- 
quently skating on the brink of error 
and sometimes completely immersed 
in it. In his current book he examines 
the experience of this country as a 
foreign lender. He offers no original 
research and in culling current ideas 
from popular and pseudo-scientific 
publications he has failed to discard 
many that are of doubtful virtue. It 
is the author’s contention that ‘‘pre- 
War America was in no sense ripe for 
the réle of the world’s banker 
America possessed neither 
trained leadership nor a seasoned in- 
vesting public” (p. 49). He seems 
to feel that the deluded American 
investor and the abused American 
taxpayer have suffered deliberate, 
premeditated fraud at the hands of 
the dastardly American banker and 
the unscrupulous European borrower 
(e. g., p. 176). A popular notion this, 
though experience seems to indicate 
if it is true that both banker and bor- 
rower have suffered for their sins. 
The truth is that the whole sorry mess 




















of foreign investment was part of the 
insane optimism of the ‘New Era,” 
and while there was incompetence and 
carelessness amounting to criminal 
negligence, the ultimate result was an 
equal surprise to all. Even so, the 
price movements of foreign securities 
compare not unfavorably with the 
price movements of most domestic se- 
curities. 

The author contends that the “‘natu- 
ral’’ flow of capital is from old to new 
countries. Presumably this means 
from industrially-advanced to indus- 
trially-retarded countries. But ex- 
perience in the industrially-new coun- 
tries of Latin America, as well as with 
European loans to this country before 
the Civil War, would indicate that 
such “normal” investments are nota- 
bly hazardous; perhaps commercial 
ethics may also be somewhat retarded 
in certain of the newer countries! 

Dr. Stoddard adopts a highly na- 
tionalistic attitude toward protection 
of American capital in the socalled 
backward countries, maintaining that, 
“every sensible person with . . . 
first-hand acquaintance . . . knows 
that foreigners could not live safely or 
do business honestly there unless, in the 
background, there stood the one cor- 
rective force today available—United 
States Marines! Furthermore, we 
might as well realize that our modern 
world, with its pressing needs, simply 
will not stand back and allow many 
of its richest areas to lie fallow be- 
cause of the barbarous incapacity of 
those who happen to be their legal 
possessors” (pp. 242-3). 

A very significant distinction is 
drawn between the economic and 
psychological factors entering into 
capacity to pay. It is probable that 
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willingness to pay is more important 
than the more objective economic fac- 
tors in determining whether or not 
reparations, war debts, and even pri- 
vate debts can be paid. Dr. Stoddard 
urges America to refuse any recon- 
sideration of inter-allied debts until 
Europe has, somewhat vaguely, “put 
her house in order.” 

Despite the seamy picture he paints 
of both the domestic and the foreign 
scene, Dr. Stoddard avows optimism 
regarding the future. This optimism 
is based on the belief that, “the very 
acuteness of our pains must be spur- 
ring us on to discover a remedy. 
Surely the pooled intelligence of the 
planet will evolve the constructive 
measures needed to extricate the race 
from the morass of troubles into 
which it has blundered” (pp. 226-7). 
For the realization of this hope he 
favors a “reasonable” reduction of 
tariffs, discouragement of expansive 
trade policies, and sharp restriction 
of the export of capital. 


TEXTILE UNIONISM AND THE SOUTH, 
by George Sinclair Mitchell. 
Chapel Hill. The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1932. 92 
pp. Price, $1. Reviewed by Wyatt 
Brown. 


In this book a thorough student of 
the history of labor unions in the 
South has gathered all the material 
available on the subject from periodi- 
cals and official records. He tells the 
story of union labor from the time the 
first unions were organized by the 
Knights of Labor. The author writes 
with scholarly detachment on a sub- 
ject that takes on the proportions of 
awful or good according to one’s bias 
and interpretation. 
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With organized labor’s announced 
determination to exert more effort to 
organize the South one needs to know 
more about what conditions will be 
encountered. Dixie is not just a place 
where workers are waiting for the 
“message” to capitulate. When one 
reads the history on the subject, one 
readily understands this is not at all 
true. They want to be organized, but 
so far have been unable to achieve 
their desire. 

Workers in the South in many in- 
stances could greatly benefit from a 
book like this which would arm them 
with the experience of their predeces- 
sors. 

This is a trustworthy little volume 
which one hopes will facilitate further 
and fuller investigation into the sub- 
ject. Interpretation of the mill own- 
ers to the workers would be worth 
much in the struggle. 


THE Roap AHEAD: A Primer of So- 
cialism and Capitalism, by Harry 
W. Laidler. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1932; 96 pp. 
Price, $1. Reviewed by Wyatt 
Brown. 


The two words “Socialism” and 
“Capitalism” are on the tongues of 
many people and are permitted to roll 
off with frightful glibness and fre- 
quency, though their users comprehend 
little of their true meaning. Here is 
a primer on the subject which provides 
the reader with a brief, simple expla- 
nation and story of the evolution of 
society which brought the two systems 
into existence. 

This book is anything but academic. 
The explanations are couched in meta- 
phors as simple as bible allegories. 
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But the facts are there. It is just a 
method of getting these into words a 
child could understand. It is written 
for youngsters but many an older head 
will find it interesting, instructive 
reading. 

When one has read this book, one 
knows what feudalism was and how 
capitalism has replaced it. The in- 
justices of capitalism are indicated. 
Then the author presents socialism, 
revealing what may be termed Ameri- 
can Socialism to differentiate his brand 
from that prevalent in other coun- 
tries, for there is a difference. The 
author is in a position to know since 
he is the Executive Director of the 
League for Industrial Democracy. 


New Minps: New MEn, by Thomas 
Woody. Macmillan, 1932; 528 
pp. Price, $2. Reviewed by Amy 
Hewes. 


Too many books about Soviet Rus- 
sia have been written in this last year, 
and too few of their authors have said 
any new thing or any old thing in a 
new way. Since the deluge is inescap- 
able, it is well to choose for the pur- 
pose of enlightenment Professor 
Woody’s thick volume; for it is a 
pleasant contrast to the tourists’ over- 
colored accounts of minor encounters 
with GPU officials, domestic parasites 
and soggy bread. 

Professor Woody has made a se- 
rious study of Soviet Russia’s educa- 
tional program in its social implica- 
tions. In order to do this he spent 20 
months in the Soviet Union, travel- 
ling from school to school, without an 
interpreter; seeing the best, the me- 
diocre and the worst. In his effort to 
set down for western eyes a fair ac- 
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count, he has leaned so far backward 
that at points the volume seems to lack 
character and decision. It is plain, 
however, that he is moved by the dra- 
matic quality of the Soviet program. 

His preliminary history of the de- 
velopment of Russian thought from 
earliest times to the coming of the 
Bolsheviks is necessarily sketchy. It 
is given, moreover, with the accom- 
paniment of a distracting parade of 
learning. The reader leaps from 
Goethe to Tertullian, then to the Old 
Testament, then to the Statutes of the 
Realm in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, learning little about Russia 
in the course of his transit. But as 
soon as the duty of introduction is 
over the tone changes. From the mo- 
ment when the author visits the ‘“‘Col- 
ony of the Cheerful Life” the book 
becomes an honest and careful account 
of a significant experiment. 


The account of Communist organi- 
zations in the schools should enlighten 
any westerner who is puzzled over the 
means by which Communism keeps its 
hold on Soviet citizens, in spite of their 
deprivations in material things and 
their lack of freedom in matters intel- 
lectual and spiritual. All the mem- 
bers of the famous hierarchy of Com- 
munism pass before our eyes; the lit- 
tle Octobrists, who are children from 
late preschool age up to 10 or 11; the 
Pioneers, from 10 years of age to 16 
or 17; and the Komsomols (Young 
Communists), from 14 to 22 or 23, 
when it is possible for the selected few 
to enter the party itself. The over- 


lapping of ages is intentional, for it is 
a part of the system that the leader- 
ship of each organization should be 
in the hands of the next older. 


Some 
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leaders of the Komsomols are young 
members of the Communist Party. 
Little is told of the Octobrists, ex- 
cept that they have the right to wear 
the red star; but of the Rioneers, 
those red-necktied youngsters who 
poke their little Sovietized noses into 
all sorts of business, from reforming 
delinquent factories to cleaning gar- 
bage from back yards, there is much. 
Their “brigades,” “links” and “‘fore- 
posts,” their games and their “mili- 
tary circles” are fully described. The 
ideals behind their general training 
are illustrated, negatively, by Krup- 
skaya’s warning against bourgeois 
ideals: “Modesty, economy, honesty, 
truth, laboriousness, and politeness 
are the phraseology of an 
archaic bourgeois society which aims 
to form obedient and virtuous sol- 
diers.” A true son of labor is pure in 
his thoughts and has no need of these 
things. But he does need warning 
against the wily bourgeoisie of other 
countries, who—the words are still 
Krupskaya’s—‘‘inveigle the unsus- 
pecting sons of toil with camp fires 
and games, and entangle them in bour- 
geois psychology and transform them 
into obedient slaves of capital.” 
There is little in this book which 
has to do with education in the tradi- 
tional sense, and we are led to believe 
that there is a corresponding lack in 
the training of the young Soviet citi- 
zen. Obviously the children are 
taught to read and write and to inter- 
pret revolutionary history. The rules 
for Young Pioneers tell the rest. A 
Pioneer between his tenth and twelfth 
year must know how to: “Write an- 
nouncements and slogans legibly; con- 
duct meetings and keep the daily rec- 
ord of his ‘link’;” plane, saw and put 
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together simple wooden things; read 
books and newspapers aloud and in- 
telligently and regularly read the Pio- 
neer Truth or other paper; relate 
what he has seen and heard; know 
and be able to give brief directions for 
going from any point in his locality to 
the drug store, fire house, police, de- 
partment of education, and the li- 
brary; explain why Pioneers do not go 
to church; and address and send out 
simple letters; know how to 
use a gas mask; know one military 
game; determine direction by the com- 
pass; and be able to tell why Red 
Army men wear the Red Star, and 
explain the difference between the Red 
Army and other armies. 

For the older children there are 
stiffer specifications. For example, 
the youngest group of Komsomols 
must know “how to read an assigned 
number of books and give an evalua- 
tion of them.” He must also be able 
to explain the difference between con- 
ditions of labor and rights of children 
in the U. S. S. R. and capitalistic 
countries; and be able to summon the 
labor inspector, know where he is to 
be found and what work he does. 

It is hard to make out just what 
Professor Woody thinks of the dis- 
cipline in Soviet schools under the sys- 
tem of “self-discipline” which is used. 
At one point he says, “As a general 
rule, though noisy and disorderly 
classes are frequently found, the dis- 
ciplinary efforts today are mild.” He 
quotes from a wall-newspaper in- 
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stances of the type of penalty used: 


“Lachteroff, for undisciplined be- 
havior at the demonstration, is com- 
pelled to leave his necktie off for two 
weeks. Bella, for riding in a carriage 
at the demonstration, is to suffer the 
same penalty.” 


The question which is most signifi- 
cant of all to the western mind, that 
of the standardization of the intellec- 
tual processes of the Soviet citizen, is 
never faced squarely. The reader is 
forced to pick and choose from discon- 
nected statements, to the effect, on the 
one hand, that “self-discipline” and 
“activism” promote a certain initia- 
tive, and, on the other that collectiv- 
ism is forced upon both work and play. 

At this point the book trails off into 
inconclusiveness, leaving Professor 
Woody, a cloud of question marks 
about his head, watching a German 
workman on the banks of the Kiel Ca- 
nal. The gray faces and the gray life 
of Moscow are far behind. “I would 
like to talk with you, Hans Mehl- 
stedt,” says Professor Woody, “and 
know what contentment or lament is 
sheltered in your four walls. 

The order that reigns in the very at- 
mosphere around your little shop, the 
blooming flowers against the walls, 
and the neat walks, that go straight 
to their destination—do these exist 
because you call this home and shop 
your very own, or because you are a 
thrifty German?” He has as yet no 
answer to the question. 











North Atlantic Section 


HE Howe Scale Company at 

Rutland, Vt., has a large order 

which will take about six months 
to fill and which gives work to some, 
although the wages paid are very low, 
writes C. H. Ward. Most of our 
industries are only operating three 
and four days a week. Our public 
employment service is satsifactory. 
Some road construction is under way. 


A new tag company has just 
started in business at Marlboro, 
Mass., and they let out work to take 
home, but the pay is very poor, and 
mostly women and children are em- 
ployed, writes John T. Tucker. Most 
of our shoe factories work the 44- 
hour basis, with curtailed help. Every 
manufacturer here has cut pay to the 
bone—in many cases as much as 30 
per cent since last January, in others 
20 per cent. We have no employment 
agency to look out for those seeking 
work. Every unemployed man has 
to look for his own job. We are pay- 
ing out approximately $10,000 a 
month from the welfare fund, and 
all the able-bodied men on the roll 
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are employed cutting brush, cleaning 
out manholes, repairing road work, 
etc., to reimburse the city for family 
aid. 


While more workers are being ab- 
sorbed by the textile and shoe trades, 
at Worcester, Mass., yet the wages 
are very low, writes Freeman M. 
Saltus. In some cases the reductions 
have been as high as 30 per cent. 
Wage cuts have been made in every 
industry. Unemployment relief is 
handled by the Welfare Department 
aided by the Community Chest and 
private agencies. Roads, sewers, 
water works, parks and other projects 
provide two weeks’ work a month at 
$4 a day for welfare men. 


Walter E. Hurlock reports wage 
cuts in all trades and factories at 
South Manchester, Conn. We 
thought the post office built here was 
to give work to our unemployed, but 
only three carpenters were given em- 
ployment, and the rest of the workers 
were brought in from New Britain. 


The only industry at .Elmira, 
N. Y., to put on additional workers, 
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reports Harry B. Martin, is the silk 
mill where the rate of pay is 10 cents 
an hour. The American La France 
and Foamite Company laid off one- 
third of its entire force—189 work- 
ers. “The remaining workers average 
three and four days a month. Other 
plants are running with greatly re- 
duced forces. The five-day week is 
effective on all public work done by 
contract. All employees of the 
American Sales Book Company, a 
Canadian outfit, were cut 10 per cent 
October 10, and although the press- 
men had a contract good for another 
year they were included in the cut 
without agreement between the union 
and the company. Efforts to unionize 
restaurant employees and mainte- 
nance of way men are under way. The 
Emergency Relief Work has been a 
detriment to our organized crafts 
ever since its inception. It has done 
more to break down our wage stand- 
ards than any other movement. A 
$2,000,000 building plan is under way 
at the Reformatory giving work to 
building craftsmen. The rate for 
road work, of which there is much 
being done around here at present, is 
so low that it is of very little benefit 
to the community. Working condi- 
tions are also bad. 


The carpenters of local union No. 
813, the painters of 1048, and ma- 
sons and bricklayers of Carbondale, 
Pa., have the five-day week, reports 
D. L. Williams. The painters volun- 
tarily accepted a 20 per cent wage 
reduction and now get 80 cents an 
hour. Organized labor has no pro- 
visions for relief. Seventy-five per 


cent of our entire membership have 
been idle from three to three and a 
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half years. Outside provisions have 
broken down and can only give what 
they receive, which is pitifully small 
for the army of “out of work.” 
There is no work under way in road 
of public building. The addition to 
the hospital for criminal insane is 
about finished and much of this work 
was done by out-of-state help. 


At Asheville, N. C., the textile in- 
dustry generally has added employ- 
ees and is on a full-time schedule, 
writes Clyde Carscaddon. None, 
however, are on the five-day week. 
If there be any employers here who 
have not cut wages from 10 to 25 
per cent, it is because they are bound 
by contract, and we know of only 
one. Especial attention is being 
given to the organization of teachers. 
The only public work under way to 
help give employment is some meager 
street work, etc. 


The Southern Railway shops and 
all textile mills at Charlotte, N. C., 
have put on additional workers, 
writes G. J. Kendall. Some of the 
mills are working three shifts and 
all are working full time. Molders 
are on full time. The five-day week 
does not exist here. The city gives 
us a truck and we furnish a driver 
seven days a week who takes food to 
our unemployed members every day. 


L. James Johnson of Bath, S. C., 
reports that the starting of the Lang- 
ley Mill at Langley will help the 
local unions in the valley, as it em- 
ploys about 570 hands day and night. 
This mill has been closed since last 
March. The unions here, considering 
the times, are doing fine. We can 

















hardly provide relief for our unem- 
ployed. 


A few painters have been put to 
work on the National Soldiers Home 
at St. Petersburg, Fla., writes V. S. 
Herring. The economic soundness of 
the five-day week and the six-hour 
day has been acknowledged verbally 
by employers, but as yet has not been 
put into general practice, despite 
much preachment for its adoption. 
There has been no _ considerable 
change in wage payments since ear- 
lier reports on this subject. The 
Labor Bureau, founded about six 
weeks ago by the Central Labor 
Union, is making slow but steady 
progress. The city has provided a 
fund in the budget of the Welfare 
Department for relief cases. There 
is also a weed gang employing about 
500 persons each month, but no one 
can have more than four days’ work a 
week and the pay is in groceries. 


At Tampa, Fla., 15,000 packers 
resume work to pack fall citrus crop, 
writes W. E. Spain. None of our in- 
dustries are on the five-day week. 
City employees had wage cuts 
amounting to from 15 to 33 per cent. 
We are working to establish a local 
typographical union at Clearwater. 
Our employment service is satisfac- 
tory. 


Middle Western Section 


The Mercury Mills, Ltd., at Ham- 
ilton, Canada, secured an order from 
the Wrigley Company for 1,000,000 
pairs of women’s silk stockings, neces- 


sitating a day and night schedule for 
six months, writes E. W. A. O’Dell. 
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The Procter & Gamble Company 
have inaugurated the five-day week. 
Civic employees are threatened with 
wage reduction. 


None of the industries at Thorold, 
Canada, have taken on increased 
working forces, and in a few cases 
only is the five-day week observed, 
writes S. A. Stephins. Efforts are 
still being made to build up several 
unions here. The town has opened 
up a temporary employment service 
and it is working out very well. 


At Winnipeg, Canada, some of the 
sheet metal worker firms are taking 
back laid-off employees for the fall 
furnace repair work, writes W. E. 
Stubbs. The Canadian Pacific and 
the Canadian National Railway shops 
have been working 12 to 1§ days a 
month for a long time on an eight- 
hour day basis with no increase in 
the hourly rate of pay. The City 
Council has cut all civic employees 
10 per cent, but at a later meeting re- 
stored the wages for laborers to 42% 
cents an hour. Our employment 
service is as fair as it can possibly 
be to everybody and its services are 
free. Schedules for unemployment 
relief vary from $26 per month in 
summer to $32 in winter for a man and 
his wife. Benefits are larger where 
there are children. All public em- 
ployment relief work has been fin- 
ished, but men are required to work 
three days a week if called upon by 
the city. 


At Hibbing, Minn., D. V. Gaige 
reports that the wages of organized 
workers have been maintained, but 
that the unorganized take what is of- 
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fered. The Associated Charities, 
which has been operating for about a 
year, has been fairly adequate up to 
the present. The winter problem 
seems to be stupendous and consider- 
able thought and study is being given 
it. 


The street car men at Jackson, 
Mich., are out on protest against a 
wage cut from 42 to 31 cents an hour, 
writes James G. Hurley. The Fed- 
eration of Labor relief kitchen 
serves on an average of 800 meals a 
day—we feed all who apply and make 
no distinction between the union and 
nonunion men and women. So far 
this year we have served 245,717 
meals. The foundation for the new 


post office has been laid. 


At Kalamazoo, Mich., the Central 
Labor Union is operating a relief 
kitchen, feeding from two to three 
hundred people every day, writes E. 
M. Curry. A small amount of street 
and road work is being done by the 
county. None of the industries have 
added to their force and none are on 
the five-day week. 


The only provision for relief at 
Hamilton, Ohio, is the Bureau of 
Social Work cooperating with city 
and county governments, and this is 
inadequate to care for the needs of 
the unemployed, writes Stanley Ogg. 
Road work, the extension of state 
roads and bridge building have been 
awarded to a nonunion contractor 
who says he will pay 40 cents an 
hour for common labor and 60 cents 


for skilled. 


There is a slight increase among 
foundry workers at Belleville, IIl., 
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writes Al. Towers, and all coal min- 
ers in district are working. Where 
road and public construction works 
are under way it is on a six-hour day 
basis and five-day week. State re- 
lief agencies, the Red Cross, Salva- 
tion Army and other agencies look 
after the needs of the unemployed. 


Many office buildings at Chicago, 
Ill., have put on extra firemen on ac- 
count of steam heating during the 
cold weather, writes Jos. W. Morton. 
Local unions recommend to their 
members to give one day’s work to 
help the unemployed. Wages in the 
malting industry were reduced 10 
per cent, effective October 15. Or- 
ganization work is in progress among 
hotel workers. Our unemployment 
relief benefit will be increased from 
November 1932 to May 1933. 


All hard road work in St. Clair 
County, IIl., is being done on the five- 
day week plan, reports F. R. Rauch, 
and the labor movement of East St. 
Louis is now considering as a whole 
to work six hours a day and five days 
a week. Building tradesmen have 
cut wages about 10 per cent. Some 
industries have cut wages and others 
have laid off employees to reduce ex- 
penses. The legislature authorized 
a $20,000,000 bond issue, which is 
very much needed, as the relief in 
our city is a serious problem. 


The Walworth Company at Ke- 
wanee, Ill., has taken on about 20 or 
more men in the last two weeks and 
is operating four days a week, writes 
Ben P. Gast. The Buss Company is 
running with about its full quota of 
men and girls. Teachers had a 10 
per cent wage cut. The city has had 
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from 20 to 30 men working in the 
last month on pavement repairs. 


Almost all of the crafts at South 
Bend, Ind., report unemployment and 
many report that they are working 
only part time, writes Mary L. Gar- 
ner. Rumors are to the effect that a 
loan has been secured on the Poor 
Relief Bonds to aid the unemployed 
this winter. 


The painters and plumbers at 
Terre Haute, Ind., have the five-day 
week, reports Jacob Junker. None 
of the industries are taking on more 
help. A local union of common 
building laborers was recently organ- 
ized and are at present negotiating 
an agreement with contractors here. 
A Federal building under construction 
has helped the building trades. 


There is no evidence of increased 
employment in any industry at Des 
Moines, Iowa, writes W. B. Hammil, 
but the Interurban Railway reports 
an increase in freight traffiic—short 
haul for local industries and prob- 
ably a temporary spurt. There is no 
unified effort on the part of employers 
to establish any permanent short 
service week or day. Outside of the 
unions which have divided their 
work, nothing has been done and all 
industry is in chaos with some work- 
ing two, three and four days a week, 
and in one case two 12-hour shifts 
seven days a week. The city, county 
and unemployment committee are 
taking advantage of these times aad 
are paying $1.80 for two days’ work 
on public improvements, and the pay 
is in groceries. Our regular scale 
for this work is $5.60 a day. The 
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depression has affected the mental at- 
titude of the workers as well as phys- 
ical. Our community has a fairly sat- 
isfactory public employment service, 
but the Federal Government set up 
one here recently and it is sending men 
on jobs regardless of wages and condi- 
tions, with the additional requirement 
that if you are not a certain height 
and weight you are disqualified. All 
contracts by the city and county 
have been taken advantage of by those 
securing them, due to the fact that no © 
minimum wage provision has been in- 
cluded, and low wages prevail, thereby 
making the worker, no matter how 
small his wage is, contribute to the 
contractor. 


Highway construction work at 
Fargo, N. Dak., is on a 30-hour 
basis, but the 30 hours is worked in 
three days with two crews a week, 
writes N. H. Hinkle, and we are 
having a hard time to get the con- 
tractor to live up to the 30-hour pro- 
gram. The building crafts are all 
taking off from 10 to 20 per cent in 
their wage scales. Printing crafts 
took a 10 per cent cut effective last 
April. The man in charge of employ- 
ment agency here thinks it his duty to 
supply farm labor during the harvest 
season and after that his duty is 
over. The Bureau does not keep in 
touch with the different union organi- 
zations in the city. No provision other 
that what the county is making to 
take care of the unemployed, and it 
looks very much as if we will have to 
call on the Federal government to aid 
us this winter, as the county does not 
have sufficient funds at its disposal. 
The government contract for eight 
miles of highway paving, giving work 
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to from 200 to 300 men, does not near 
take up all of the idle here, and one 
thing that should have been avoided 
is letting college students do this 
work at 30 hours a week spread over 
two or three days, and not giving 
this employment to men with families. 


Lawrence J. Mero reports that 
the men employed during July in the 
car shops at Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
were laid off in September. The 
railway maintenance force in building 
and track departments were decreased 
about 40 per cent. The wages of or- 
ganized crafts are being maintained, 
while unorganized are working for 
such wages as employers will give. 
Efforts to organize are being made 
among electrical workers, sheet metal 
workers, city fire fighters and police. 
Our public employment service is sat- 
isfactory and the director is doing all 
he possibly can to secure employment 
for those seeking work. Local com- 
mittee from Trades and Labor As- 
sembly is endeavoring to encourage 
city officials to provide public work 
for those unemployed. The State of 
North Dakota is constructing a $2,- 
000,000 capitol building which will 
provide work for quite a number of 
building mechanics and common la- 
borers and which will be built by 
union labor. 


At Minot, N. Dak., no companies 
are increasing their working force and 
many will be laid off before long, 
writes H. C. Kiehn. Our firemen 
and policemen have to work 12 hours 
a day for $100 a month. Wages have 
remained the same for some time, 
but when the tide turns it will be for 
the worst, due to the farmers’ strike 
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and picking no crops. There is no 
work in the building trades and gen- 
eral unemployment business is 100 per 
cent rotten, and what few people are 
able to hold jobs will have to work 
for a very low wage. From the Re- 
contruction Finance Corporation, 
$10,000 was borrowed with recom- 
mendation that the city hire a 
trained social worker to work on ad- 
vice given by an advisory committee 
of 16—four from the Association of 
Commerce, four from Labor, the four 
city commissioners and four from the 
Red Cross. One of the plans for 
helping the unemployed is where a 
farmer donates 50 acres of undug 
potatoes, the men who dig them give 
the owner 50 bushels and they keep 
the rest, amounting to about 650 
bushels. Digging these potatoes re- 
quires about 10 hours’ work. The 
potatoes are put into a commissary 
and credit is given for 10 hours’ work, 
and they can trade these potatoes for 
equivalent in meat, coal, etc., that 
somebody else has produced. The 
thought behind this is to help these 
men from becoming objects of charity. 


The Axton Fisher Tobacco Com- 
pany and the American Tobacca 
Company at Louisville, Ky., have in- 
creased their working force. The 
repair shops of the L. & N. Rail- 
road have taken on more men. The 
tendency here is to increase working 
hours through reduction of forces, 
and to have those retained continue 
the usual output. The trend is to- 
ward wage reduction in every form. 
From our Municipal Relief Agency 
those in need obtain about three days’ 
work every two weeks. On our 
sewer jobs we have a clause calling 
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for the employment of home labor. 
Work on a large high school was 
started on October 24, and is being 
constructed by a union contractor. 
It is estimated that these jobs will 
give work to about 600 men.—J. T. 
Woopwaprb. 


At a meeting of the City Commis- 
sion at Chattanooga, Tenn., T. R. 
Cuthbert as a representative of the 
Trades and Labor Council presented 
a demand that the city’s schools be 
put into sanitary and safe condition. 
We had already investigated each 
school and determined its needs. 
Some schools are fire traps and others 
unsanitary. We impressed upon the 
Commission that this should be done, 
even it cost as much as $500,000, and 
that the money could be obtained 
from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Much publicity has 
resulted from this effort. We have 
also protested twice the curtailing 
of the school term by three weeks. 
Plans were tried again by the Com- 
missioner of Education to have the 
school teachers take voluntary leave 
for three weeks, but the teachers re- 
fused to agree to it and the Commis- 
sion does not care to try to force it 
on them. The result is that the 
school term will be cut, in order not 
to disturb the budget and not em- 
barrass the big delinquent taxpayers. 
Prospects are good for an organiza- 
tion of teachers and a meeting with 
this in view has been arranged. 
Movie operators last week signed up 
all the theaters for one year and have 
adopted the five-day week to divide 
work, 


Oklahoma City, Okla., was work- 
ing “made work” men eight hours a 
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day for $1.25. The City Trades and 
Labor Council appointed a committee 
to protest and after two weeks’ ne- 
gotiation the work-day was reduced 
to six hours with five days at the 
same rate of pay. We did not pro- 
test the rate of pay because the city 
has to spread it as far as possible to 
care for those needing help. Street 
car men were reduced 2% cents an 
hour. The community fund budget 
amounted to $500,000; city work 
appropriation, $250,000; county- 
made work appropriations, $250,000, 
and the city is now negotiating with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for a $850,000 loan. 


From Arkansas City, Kans., the 
Missouri and Pacific Railway Com- 
pany have called back to work all 
trainmen and enginemen that had as 
much as two years’ seniority, writes 
Abe Garrison. The Shell Corpora- 
tion is on the six-hour day. River 
work has started paying $10 per 
week for thirty hours’ work, and the 
work is being rotated, but the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee has the say of 
who shall get the work. 


None of the employers at Colum- 
bia, Mo., are adding workers to their 
force, writes Jack Hall, and none 
have established the five-day week 
or six-hour day. Wages have been 
cut from 25 to 40 per cent. Our em- 
ployment service at the Labor Tem- 
ple is very satisfactory and we have 
the cooperation of the City Council. 
A $16,000 relief drive is on. A City 
Hall and Fire Department is being 
built. 


The Duffy & Trowbridge Stove 
and Range Company, which formerly 
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Four-Fifths of Household’s 
Loans Used to Pay Debts 


Dus Got 0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 
Loans | 
1932 to 
Kind of Debts Paid July 31 





1. Miscellaneous Bills_ 35.21% 
2. Medical, Dental and 


Hospital Bills_____ 13.39% 
iS 5 een 12.00% 
4. Mortgage and In- 

as 4.86% 





5. Insurance Premiums 3.89% 


6. Repair Bills________ 2.86% 
7. Clothing Bills______ 2.43% 
8. Assistance to Rela- 

EE Dikcmiitinsgescieniinnd 2.37% 


9. Furnishings Bills_.__™ 2.23% 


10. Fuel Bills_________- 2.22% 
11. Food Bills__________ 1.22% 
12. All purposes other 

than debts ________ 17.32% 





TOTAL______ 
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Is This Worth 10c a Day? 


The average customer of Household Finance Cor- 
poration today borrows $183.00 and is charged an 
average of 10c a day while repaying the principal. 


Most people who thus borrow a small sum do so to 
maintain their credit rating with merchants, to escape 
the pressure of immediate debts, to maintain living 
standards and preserve purchasing power during 
periods of emergency which require extraordinary 
expenditures. 


People who attempt to meet such unexpected emer- 
gency demands on their incomes without borrowing 
often risk the loss of their credit rating; suffer embar- 
rassment through pressure of debts; impair their 
family’s living standards; and upset their purchasing 
power. They have to economize to a degree which 
frequently becomes detrimental to health and family 
welfare. 


Over four-fifths of the customers of Household Fi- 
nance Corporation borrow to repay pressing debts. 
These people, on an average, pay 10c a day for the 
peace of mind that comes from using a debt repayment 
plan, adjusted to their paying capacity, which removes 
debt worries. They find this service well worth the 
small price it costs. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
919 Nerth Michigan Ave. 
Chieago, Illinois 


Cbfp Reprints of this series of advertisements will bo mailed 
on req dd d to the Division of R h.) 
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worked two and three days a week, 
is now operating five days weekly and 
the Hannibal Button Factory is work- 
ing six days a week. There has been 
no wage increases, but carpenters, 
brick workers, painters and cement 
workers have accepted a wage reduc- 
tion ranging from 10 to 20 per cent. 
Efforts are being made to organize 
shoe workers. Our Welfare Associa- 
tion which looks after the needs of 
the unemployed has a representative 
of labor on it and it has been doing 
very good work. Streets are being 
paved, a new high school is being 
erected and general repair work of 
all kinds is being done—RAYMOND 
S. TAYLOR. 


Several of the big oil companies 
at Tulsa, Okla., writes G. E. Warren, 
are adopting the five-day week plan, 
among which are the Barnsdale and 
Phillips Oil Companies. Wages of 
common labor have been cut from 
50 to 30 and 35 cents per hour and 
city employees to 40 cents. For city- 
made work, $150,000 has been ap- 
propriated, and we have in progress 
now a community fund drive for 
$500,000, as state and Federal road 
work will not be sufficient to take care 
of the unemployed. In August we 
had 4,500 destitute families in the 
city and county and about 7,000 
workers unemployed. This condition 
exists generally all over the state. 
There is no work in agriculture ex- 
cept cotton picking and this only pays 
50 cents per hundred pounds. Be- 
sides our local unemployed we have 
about 200 transients passing through 
the city daily looking for work at any 
price and the writer sees nothing in 
the future except the hardest condi- 
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tions of unemployment the south- 
west has ever experienced. The in- 
creased price in oil will not furnish 
any additional employment on ac- 
count of proration. 


Gulf States 


Ora Page reports that all compa- 
nies at Baton Rouge, La., are still lay- 
ing off men and that there is much 
unemployment among the carpenters, 
the latter many of whom are moving 
to the country where they can raise 
food. The Standard Oil Refinery is 
operating only four and five days a 
week and extra men get only a day 
or two work. To meet competiion 
of nonunion carpenters, men are work- 
ing for 30 and 40 cents an hour. 
Things look very bad here for the 
winter—already several stores have 
been broken into for food. The Gov- 
ernment staggering job has started, 
but it does not amount to much, 
as a man gets so little work and 
no pay—only $1.50 a day—and so far 
as the writer can see it looks as 
though the committee will get the 
funds, as some get from $40 to $60 
a week. 


At Fort Worth, Tex., the build- 
ing trades have the five-day week, 
writes William McGaff, but condi- 
tions in these trades are not good 
owing to the difficulty of getting credit 
for operations. School appropria- 
tions have been maintained. The la- 
bor unions are without funds due to 
their efforts of the last three years 
to assist the membership in need of 
help and the unemployed unable to 
pay dues. 
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A light forever burning..«-.« 


A voice that is never stilled 


NIGHT comes on and spreads a blanket of 
darkness upon sleeping cities and towns. 
Here and there a lone policeman. In the 
distance a clock tolling the hour. 

In the dark silence of the night, there is 
one light forever burning . . . one voice 
that is never stilled. That light is the light 
in the telephone exchange. That voice is 
the voice of your telephone. 

A city without telephones would be a 
city afraid—a city of dread. 

For the telephone brings security. Its 
very presence gives a feeling of safety and 
nearness to everything. In times of 
stress and sudden need it has a value 
beyond price. In the business and 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


® 


AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


social activities of a busy day it is almost 
indispensable. 

The wonder of the telephone is not the 
instrument itself but the system of which it 
is the symbol . . . the system which links 
your own telephone with any one of eight- 
een million others in the United States and 
thirteen millions in other countries. 

Every time you use your telephone you 
have at your command some part of a 
country-wide network of wires and equip- 
ment, and as many as you need of a great 
army of specialists in communication. 
There are few aids to modern living that 
yield so much in safety, convenience 
and achievement as your telephone. 
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At Pampa, Tex., the Carbon Black 
Company and the Humble Oil Com- 
pany have the five-day week and the 
eight-hour day, writes Frank Henry. 
There have been no wage cuts or in- 
creases in the oil industries. There 
is a drive on now for funds for relief 
of those out of work, and the Wel- 
fare Board is meeting with good re- 
sponse from the public, but there will 
not be funds enough to last through 
the winter without other relief. A little 
road work is being done, but at a 
very low wage. 


B. F. Shearod reports that at 
Waco, Tex., the oil companies are 
working part time and recently the 
farmers have employed about 100 
cotton pickers. The oil companies 
pay $1.25 for a day of from 12 to 14 
hours. 


Mountain States 


Additional workers have been 
taken on by the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad at Sheridan, 
Wyo., reports Chas. Schlotzhauer. 
Road construction under Federal re- 
lief is on the five-day week basis. All 
civic, charitable and labor organiza- 
tions cooperating with the Red Cross 
to investigate all cases. An addition 
to the Veterans’ Hospital and some 
road work are all that is being done 
to help the unemployed. 


James Anderson reports that at 
Helena, Mont., state highway con- 
tracts call for the 30-hour week with 
a minimum of 50 cents an hour pay. 
There have been some wage cuts but 


no increases. Over 600 families are 
on the relief list besides transients. 
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The Red Cross has set the quota at 
$25,000, which is about half as much 
as we had last year and totally inade- 
quate to take care of the situation. 
An addition to a Federal building is 
being erected upon which mostly out- 
side labor is being employed at low 
wages. There is just one of our local 
hod carriers on the job. The pay for 
all kinds of work is 50 cents an hour 
and the contractor is Chas. Weitz & 
Sons of Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Ogden, Utah, Standard-Ex- 
aminer has locked its doors against 
Ogden printers and imported a force 
from Los Angeles. October 15 when 
Ogden printers reported for work 
they found themselves locked out and 
a guard on the door. Their places 
had been filled by out-of-town men. 
No warning or notice had been given 
by the publishers. The publishers of 
the Standard-Examiner have been 
admonishing people to spend their 
money at home. They have criticized 
the city commissioners for not pub- 
lishing their legal notices in that 
paper, thereby giving employment to 
Ogden taxpayers. They have criti- 
cized advertisers for distributing 
handbills printed out of town. They 
have shouted “ship by rail” and then 
brought the so-called printers in by 
automobile. The Ogden printers have 
continually advocated trading at 
home and making work for home 
people. Ogden printers have spent 
approximately $40,000 annually with 
home mechants, in buying homes and 
in paying taxes. They still consist- 
ently advocate spending home money 
in Ogden, and we wish to advise that 
when you trade with the Standard- 
Examiner you are sending the bulk of 
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Merry Christmas 
RAILROAD MEN 





‘he one and all of those whose 
hands and brains have given 
to America the railroad— 


To the telegrapher at his lonely 
key—to the fireman sweating on 
his swaying deck—to the track- 
walker plodding doggedly through 
the storm— 


North, South, East, West—to all 
that great brotherhood of the shin- 
ing rails, we, of America’s First 
Railroad, send the season’s greet- 
ings and good wishes. 


BALTIMORE & OHI 
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the money paid for printers’ wages to 


Los Angeles.—T. E. Myers. 


They are still putting men off and 
reducing wages at Denver, Colo., 
writes H. C. Klein. Some sewer 
work is being done. No organized 
relief work will be provided this 
winter through the citizens employ- 
ment committee, but the money do- 
nated to the committee will be used 
primarily for straight unemployment 
relief. 


While the writer, J. W. Biggs, 
can not report signs of better business 
at Pueblo, Colo., yet he sends in word 
that they are holding their own. La- 
bor is always active to see that school 
appropriations are maintained, and 
is at the present time represented on 
a committee working along this line. 


Pacific Coast 


None of the industries at Roslyn, 
Wash., are adding to their working 
force and none have the five-day 
week or six-hour day, writes S. R. 
Justham. Coal mine employees have 
had their wages cut 20 per cent. Some 
families are receiving aid from the 
county. 


The wage question at Fresno, 
Calif., writes C. E. Dowd, is about at 
a standstill—no cuts and no in- 
creases, but we are working to main- 
tain wage rates and take shorter 


hours. Several organizations have 
reduced their initiation and reinstate- 
ment fees as a first step in their or- 
ganizing campaign for new members. 
The State Free Employment Service 
is working satisfactorily, but the re- 
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lief organizations are forcing men 
and women to work for from 15 to 
25 cents an hour. 


F. S. Dunn reports that at Los 
Angeles, Calif., while the Shell Oil 
and Standard Oil Companies have 
put on some laborers, they have re- 
duced the hours as well as the pay. 
The General Petroleum Oil Com- 
pany is building a new unit at Tor- 
reance, hiring old employees and giv- 
ing them the same wage as in 1929. 
The moving picture industry is add- 
ing to its force. Industries cutting 
wages are too numerous to list. Or- 
ganization has been active in all 
branches of the oil industry, especially 
among Shell workers who added 
about 150 new members during Au- 
gust. The County Supervisors are 
working to perfect plans for trading 
of surplus crops of southern Cali- 
fornia for northern California pro- 
ducts to help feed the unemployed. 
If all public officials were equal to the 
county supervisors, our unemploy- 
ment situation would be pretty well 
taken care of. Wages on public 
projects are so low that they do not 
afford much purchasing power. 


None of the businesses at Mo- 
desto, Calif., have added to their pay 
rolls, writes C. C. Nunally, and none 
have either the five-day week or the 
six-hour day. The butchers have 
started an organization campaign to 
unionize the shops here. The slaugh- 
ter houses in the entire county are 100 
per cent organized. In supplying odd 
jobs and farm labor, the employment 
service has proven very satisfactory. 
Work on the new post office is ex- 
pected to start shortly, and the state 
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will start work on a $350,000 high- 
way bridge and approach which will 
give work to approximately 200 men. 
The post office job will also give 
work to several men, but, however, 
will not take care of all the mechanics 
who are unemployed. 


Work gained among the building 
tradesmen at Napa, Calif., in Sep- 
tember proved to be only temporary 
and only a small percenage now have 
employment, writes Walter P. Weis. 
Ail crafts, both organized and unor- 
ganized, have had wage cuts. We 
have an unemployment fund, but 
whether it will be sufficient for the 
winter remains to be seen. There is 


very little public work being done by 
the city or county at this time, but we 
have agreements with these offices to 
employ home labor first. 


At San Diego, Calif., conferences 
are being held between so-called busi- 
ness men appointed by the State 
Chamber of Commerce to attempt to 
educate employers to put the five-day 
week into operation to spread em- 
ployment, writes E. H1. Dowell, but 
if this is on the same hourly basis 
it will, of course, prolong this depres- 
sion. School teachers have had a 
5 per cent cut; city employees from 
13 to 25 per cent. County officials 
refused to be stampeded by “taxpay- 
ers” and did not cut county employ- 
ees. Retail merchants and unorgan- 
ized employers are cutting wages to 
the bone. We are organizing radio 
operators and technicians and will 
start classes for the members at an 
early date. Our unemployment bond 
funds are, practically exhausted. Com- 
munity chest drive is now on with 
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none too favorable outlook for suc- 
cess. County Welfare Commission is 
caring for additional families each 
day. County funds almost doubled 
but are still not adequate to cover re- 
quests for help. Our state is about 
to open State Labor Camps initiated 
last year. In these camps men are 
given shelter and food for a half 
day’s work. Work is done building 
shoulders on highways, building fire 
trails through forest reservations and 
telephone lines to forestry stations. 
The average cost per man in these 
camps is 25 cents per day. Itinerants 
are forced to seek shelter in these 
camps to avoid being jailed or floated 
as vagrants. Last year’s experience 
showed that these camps attracted 
the worst types of people who found 
them convenient “hide-outs,” and 
who acted as tutors to young men 
forced to find shelter to avoid va- 
grancy charges. The morale of these 
men was at the lowest ebb. We ob- 
ject to these camps being opened at 
the expense of the taxpayers. The 
emplovment of these men on neces- 
sary work without compensation is 
slavery of the worst kind and keeps 
our worthy citizens out of gainful 
employment. 


W. P. Burtz of Stockton, Calif., 
reports that there is no available 
record of any companies adding to 
their working forces. The Tele- 
phone Company, the Standard Oil 
Company and the LeTerneau Man- 
ufacturing Company, have adopted 
the five-day week. Where six hours 
a day is in effect it is occasioned by 
curtailed schedules and is not for per- 
manent adoption. Cannery workers 
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had a wage cut from 30 to 15 and 20 distributing the same at a 27 per cent 
cents an hour. In some cities as low basis to employees. A fight is being 
as 10 cents an hour is paid. Bakers waged on this firm by the unionists 
took a 10 per cent wage cut. Hart’s here. The unemployment situation 
Food Shop employing about 30 peo- here is desperate. Food in place of 
ple stopped paying wages and are wages is being paid for all relief 
now pooling the weekly receipts and work. 


THE OTHER THREE 


Mary and Joseph were alone again 

With Christ and with the gifts to Him those men 
Had brought; the gold of Kings, the frankincense 
To burn to Him as God, the myrrh to save 

And place within His tomb. 


Alone, and Mary tucked the coverlet 

About the Child and Joseph stood his guard 
Beside the door whence he might see the star, 
Or look upon the Child, or watch the path, 
The path to Bethlehem. 


And as he stood his guard strange, raucous tones 
Approached and voices of three men called out, 
“Where is that child? Let’s see that wonder child, 
The child the star-struck, crack-brained strangers 
Came to this town to see?” 


The stable welcomed them. They stood awhile, 
Amused, in silence near the Infant’s crib, 
Merchant, Scribe and Pharisee, and smiled 
That freakish travellers from a distant land 
Should laud this paltriness. 


“There are the other gifts. Let’s give our own.” 
“A copper coin, ’twill buy you salt when you 
Become a soldier off in Gaul.” “These leeks, 
To scent the rafters of your hut.” “Three nails, 
To hold you on your cross.” 


They laughed and left and stumbled down the path, 
Down to the inn where ’round the fire that night 
They told and told again the joke they’d played. 
“Gold, frankincense and myrrh the strangers brought. 
We gave the brat his due.” 

“A copper coin, a string of leeks, three nails 

Will teach that villager a thing or two, 

Will teach his wife that village poor men’s sons 

Are doomed at birth. That child’ll die, we swear, 
On some lone hill ’mongst thieves.” 


—STEPHEN A. DALY. 
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VACATION DAYS 


Part I 
Getting Settled 


‘6 E’RE all going away 
W over the Fourth. We’re 
going to go to Grand- 
mother’s place by the lake shore, 
and Ruth and Vernon and I are 
going to stay after Mother and 
Daddy come 
back. We’re 
going to stay all 
summer, us kids,” 
Madge told her 
best friend, 
Roberta. 

“T wish we 
were going some 
place. We are 
going on a picnic, 
though. Mother 
and I have it all 
planned. Dad is 
going fishing, 
too; and maybe 
Pll get to go out 
in the boat with him.” 

“Oh, Berta, you'll have a 
grand time, too.- Aren’t you 
glad summer is here? We never 
dreamed Grandmother would 
ask us to stay all summer, but 
she did. Aunt Anna and her 
family are going to take a cot- 
tage near Grandma’s, and Uncle 


© to F 


John is going to drive in to work 
every day. You see, Estelle and 
Bruce and Allen are Aunt Anna’s 
children. We’re all cousins and 
I know we’ll have a wonderful 
time. I'll write you a letter, 
maybe, if I have 
time.” 
“Promise?” 
asked Roberta. 
“Promise,” 
said Madge. “I 
guess I had better 
= go on home and 
f help Mother get 
me our things ready. 
We're only going 
to take play 
clothes, mostly, 
and bathing 
suits, of course. 
Remember last 
year Vernon 
learned to swim when he was at 
Grandmother’s? Ruthie and I 
didn’t get to go with him that 
time, but we’ll make up for it this 
time.” 

“Don’t forget to write,” Ro- 
berta reminded Madge, as the 
two girls parted; “and, Madge, 
have a grand time. I’ll miss you 








a lot, but I know you'll have a 
peachy vacation. Don’t forget to 
write.” 

The next few days were busy 
ones for the Conrad household. 
Madge, Ruth and Vernon helped 
their mother get things packed, 
and the Friday before the Fourth 
of July they were all ready to 
leave for their vacation at the 
shore. 

When they arrived at Grand- 
mother’s cottage Saturday after- 
noon they were warmly greeted 
by the dear old lady, and the chil- 
dren were given a rousing wel- 
come by their cousins. 

“Golly, we thought you kids 
would never get here,” said 
Bruce. “We've been waiting 
ever since breakfast.” 

“T told Bruce you wouldn’t get 
here until afternoon,” said Es- 
telle. 


“We could have been here last 
night, but Dad stayed over for 
the union meeting. They meet 
every other Friday. So we left 
this morning, and here we are,” 
said Madge. 

“Let’s put on our bathing 


suits,” said Vernon. “How’s the 
old spring board?”’ 

“Swell. We fixed it up yester- 
day. We’re building a raft, too,” 
said Allen. 

“Whoopee. Come in while I 
get my suit on and get rid of these 
clothes,” said Vernon. “I can 
hardly wait to dive in.” 

“You boys hurry up and get 
out of the way and give us girls 
a chance to get ready for a swim, 
too,” said Madge. 

“You won’t have long to wait,” 
said Vernon, as he and Allen and 


Bruce disappeared through the 
doorway. 

“Oh, ’Stell, it’s so nice to see 
you,” said Ruthy. 

“T should say,” exclaimed 
Madge. “We never thought we 
could all have a vacation to- 
gether.” 

“T’m so glad you could come. 
I was the only girl here all week; 
but now, with you two, we can 
have loads of fun. Let’s all go 
over to our cottage and get ready 
for a swim, too. Bring your 
suits over and we won’t have to 
wait for the boys.” 

“Wait. I’ll have to ask Mother 
which grips our bathing suits are 
in. Gee, wouldn’t it be fun if we 
three girls could stay in one cot- 
tage, and the boys could stay in 
the other?” said Madge. 

“Maybe we could. Let’s ask,” 
said Estelle. 

The older people had gone in- 
side the cottage and had made 
themselves comfortable on the 
sun porch. Aunt Anna and 
Grandmother were telling Mr. 
and Mrs. Conrad how delighted 
they were to have the children 
for the summer. 

“Mother,” began Estelle, “we 
three girls have a proposition to 
put up to you.” 

“What isit? I hope it’s a good 
one.” 

“It is. It’s like this. We were 
thinking that it would be a good 
idea if Madge and Ruth and I 
stayed here with Grandma and 
the boys could all stay at our cot- 
tage. That way there would be 
three of each at each house, and 
then we wouldn’t be in each 
other’s way when we were dress- 
ing, and we could have separate 





plans about things if we wanted 
to.” 

“The plan sounds reasonable, 
I think,” said Mr. Conrad. 

“T think it’s a splendid ar- 
rangement,” said Aunt Anna. 

“T’m glad the girls are going to 
stay with me,” said Grand- 
mother. “I like the boys all 
right, but I think the girls would 
be less noisy and I’m more used 
to girls than I am to boys.” 

“Then can we?” asked Madge. 

“May we, you mean,” cor- 
rected Mrs. Conrad. 

“Yes, mother. May we? If 
we can, excuse me, I mean if we 
may, shall we take the boys’ suit- 
eases over to the other cottage 
and bring Estelle’s things over 
here?” 

“Just leave the boys’ things 
here. They can carry them over 
when they get ready to go out. 
You run over and pack up Es- 
telle’s clothes.” 

“Fine. Say, Daddy, would you 
tell the boys so they can get their 
stuff out of the way before they 
go in the water, please?” 

“Yes, I’ll take care of that. 
You girls run along and we'll 
have your room ready for you 
when you get back.” 

Away the girls went, eager to 
make the change and get settled. 
As they were returning to Grand- 
mother’s cottage they met the 
boys. 

“Give us a lift,” said Estelle. 
“This is heavy.” | 

“Sure. Give it to me. I'll 
carry your grip for you. Whose 
idea was this, anyway?” asked 
Allen. 


“T guess we all sort of thought 
of it, Al,” said Madge. 

“Well, it’s a swell idea, who- 
ever thought of it,” said Bruce. 
“What do you say, Vern?” 

“Slick, I think.” 

Before long all the children 
were on the beach. Vern, Bruce 
and Allen dove from the spring 
board into the lake. The three 
girls approached the water more 
gingerly. 

“Cold?” asked Madge. 

“Not very,” said Ruthy. 

“Tt’s all right as soon as you 
get used to it,” said Estelle. 

“Don’t be scared. Duck down 
and get wet all over all at once,” 
instructed Allen. “You won’t 
notice the chill so much that way.” 

“Qh, I hope so,” said Madge. 

The girls did as he said, and 
soon all the children were swim- 
ming and splashing around in the 
lake, having a grand time. 

“T bet Roberta would like this,” 
said Madge, as she thought of her 
friend. 

“Why not ask her down for a 
visit?” suggested Estelle. 

“Let’s do. Ill write her and 
ask her,” said Madge. 

“Golly, but [’m_ hungry,” 
shouted Bruce. “Let’s go in and 
get something to eat. 

“Tt must be almost time for 
dinner. The sun is getting pretty 
far over on the other side.” 

Just then a big bell rang out. 

“That’s the dinner bell,” said 
Al. 

“Come on. Let’s race up to the 
cottage,” shouted Vern as he 
started up the path. 

(To be continued next month) 















SUMMER GAMES 


Steal the Bacon 


take part in this game. 

Choose two captains who, 
in turn, choose their teams, so 
that each side has an equal num- 
ber of players. The two sides 
line up opposite each other, with 
about 30 feet of space between 
the two lines. They number 


Nt number of players may 


down the line so that each side 
has Number 1, Number 2, Num- 
ber 3, ete. Anything, such as an 
old hat, handkerchief or some 
similar object, may be used as 
the “bacon,” and is placed on the 
ground in the center of the space 


between the teams. The referee 
calls a number and the two op- 
posing players with that number 
dash out to grab the “bacon” and 
get “home” with it, evading the 
other. For instance: The referee 
calls “Fives.” The opponents 
numbered five rush out for the 
“bacon.” The one who gets 
safely “home” with it (back to 
his starting place) scores one 
point. If the player with the 
“‘bacon” is tagged by the oppos- 
ing “Five” the tagger’s side 
scores one point. The referee 
acts as scorekeeper. 





Follow the Leader 


Choose a leader. He starts 
running, leaping, walking, 
crawling over or under hazards, 
etc., with all the players (any 
number) following him and 





doing the same thing as the 
leader. If a player does not fol- 
low accurately he goes to the end 
of the line. 


(See page 839 AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for folder offer.) 


Good-bye 
Until next time. 


(hah, Mors 
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VACATION DAYS 


Part II 
The Storm 


(Be sure you have read the story which was published last month in the Junior 
Union Section because it tells you who the children are and where they are spend- 


ing their vacations. 


Be sure to read next month’s story, too. 


It will come to you 


with the September issue of THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.) 


HE month of July sped by as_ Estelle, Bruce, Allen and Rob- 
though the days could hardly erta—decided they would start 


wait to be gone. 





Before the out on a little exploration visit 


children around the 
realized it, edge of the 
it was the lake. They 
middle of packed a 
August. basket with 
Roberta had food, don- 
joined them ned_ their 
for a week’s bathin 
visit and suits an 
they were started out. 
having bet- The boys 
ter times had cut lon 
than ever. poles whi 
She was a ais adel cee they used as 
gay com- oars. They 


panion and knew several new 
games they played around the 
beach fires in the evenings. 
She was a good little swimmer, 
too, and soon became quite 
used to the lake. 

The boys had built a raft and 
one afternoon the seven chil- 
dren—Madge, Ruthy, Vernon, 





did not intend to go far from 
shore on their raft. What they 
had in mind was to sail around 
to a little cove they knew and have 
their supper under some trees 
that grew nearby. 

When they reached their picnic 
place they beached the raft, car- 
ried the provisions to shore and 










decided to have a swim before 
supper time. 

“Out of the way,” shouted 
Vern as he shoved the raft out 
from shore. 

“Hey, wait a second,” yelled 
Allen. 

“Come on out,” answered 
Vern, as he dove in the sparkling 
water. 

“Gee, that was close,” said Es- 
telle as the boy’s tanned body 
barely missed Ruthy, who was 
swimming out to the raft. 

Bruce overtook Ruth and clam- 
bered up on the float. “Boy, 
this is the life,” he said as he 
stretched out on the raft in the 
sun. 

“Where are Roberta and 
Madge?” asked Ruthy. 

“Fixing supper, I think,” said 
Allen. “I guess I’ll swim back 


and see if I can help.” 


He dove in the water and soon 
reached the shore. He found the 
two girls busy laying out the 
food. With his help it was soon 
ready to eat and the other four 
young swimmers joined them. 

“What a meal!” said Bruce. 

“And am I hungry!” said 
Vern. 

“We all are,” said Roberta. 
“Say, kids, I don’t know a whole 
lot about this lake weather, but 
to me it looks like we might be 
going to have a.storm. See how 
funny the sky looks. We'd better 
eat and get started back.” 

“Oh, that’s just a passing 
cloud. We don’t need to rush,” 
said Al. 

“Well, it might be a storm,” 
said Madge. “I think we had 
better hurry a little.” 


“Oh you girls make me sick,”’ 
said Bruce. 

“Well, sometimes there are 
storms, you know,” said Ruthy. 

“Yeah. Well, if you kids are 
going to get scared and spoil this 
whole trip it’ll be the last one we 
plan on,” said Bruce, helping 
himself to another sandwich. 

“Gee, Bruce, we aren’t going 
to spoil the party,” said one of the 
girls “We just 
don’t want to get 
caught in a storm.” 

“No foolin’,” said 
Vernon, “I agree 
with the girls. Let’s 
hurry up and get 
back. It looks like 
rain to me.” 

The children fin- 
ished eating and 
packed their things 
again in no time. 
Vernon swam out 
and paddled the 
raft back to the 
landing so the girls 
could get on with the basket. 
They shoved out from shore 
again and soon were on their 
way. 

“It’s beginning to rain,” said 
Ruth, holding out her hand to 
catch the big drops that came pat- 
tering down. 

“Glad we have our bathing 
suits on,” said Roberta. 

“Boy, oh boy, look at the waves. 
Gee, we’re going to get a good 
tossing around before we get 
home,” said Bruce. 

“Don’t lose the oars, for good- 
ness sake,” cautioned Madge. 
“We need them.” 

“Say, you boys, I think we 
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had better try to get in to shore,” 
said Estelle. 

“T think so myself, but we 
seem to be getting out farther 
and farther. I can’t seem to pull 
the darn raft any closer to land 
than this. 
Hang on, here 
comes a big 
wave,” shouted 
Vern. 

The water 
splashed over 
the raft and 
swept the bas- 
ket off with it. 

“One _ thing, 
we can all 
swim if we need to, but gee, I 
hope this water settles down,” 
said Estelle. 

The raft churned in the water. 
The wind rose higher and higher, 
whipping the light craft as 
though it were nothing more 
than a piece of bark afloat on the 
lake’s swelling surface. The sky 
darkened and the lightning cut 
jagged streaks through the an- 
gry, gray-colored clouds. 

“Gee, I’m scared,” said Ruthy. 

“We'll be all right. This won’t 
last long,” said her brother, 
courageously, sounding more as- 
suring than he felt. 

“Yes. We'll be all right. In 
case we get knocked off this crazy 
thing be sure to swim towards 
land. It’s over this way,” said 
Bruce. 

“Gee, I don’t think we’ll get 
anywhere trying to paddle. The 
wavesaretoo strong for me,” said 
Vern as his oar was wrenched 
almost out of his hands. 

“What do you think we had 
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better do,” asked Roberta, try- 
ing to keep back the tears. “I’m 
awful scared, honest, and the 
rain is worse and worse. Should 
we swim to shore?” 

“T think we’d better hang on 
here as long as 
possible. Look 
out!” shouted 
Vernon as an- 
other large 
wave broke 
against the 
raft. 

“Gosh, Madge 
is overboard,” 
gasped Allen, 
as he flattened 
out and tried to give her a help- 
ing hand. 

“Hang on,” he shouted to her. 
“Give me the oar, Vern. Maybe 
she can get hold of it.” 

The boys tried their best to 
reach her. 

“Keep swimming and don’t 
get scared. We’ll get you,” cried 
Roberta. The rain was almost 
blinding. “Thank heavens it’s 
still light enough to see a little.” 

“She’s got my oar,” shouted 
Bruce as he felt a heavy tug on it. 

The other two boys helped him, 
and in a few minutes Madge’s 
hands seized the edge of the raft. 
She struggled over the edge like 
a drowning puppy, gasping and 
spluttering, tears running down 
her cheeks. 

“Oh, gee, kids, gee, thanks,” 
she stammered. “Oh gee, it was 
awful.” 

“You’re all right now,” as- 
sured her brother. 

“Yep, I’m all right. Hang on 
everybody. Here’sanother wave.” 








The boys and girls had flat- 
tened themselves on the raft and 
were clutching the edges of the 
logs with desperate determina- 
tion. 

“Tt’ll have to let up soon,” said 
Roberta. 

“T hope Grandma and Mother 
aren’t scared about us,” said 
Estelle. 

“Gee, I wish Dad would come 
and get us in the motor boat. I 
don’t like this much,” said 
Allen. 

“Oh, gee, here’s 
swell,” cried Madge. 

“Hang on everyone,” shouted 
Bruce. 

The float tossed and settled. 
The rain seemed to let up a little 
and the thunder that had struck 
terror to the children’s hearts 
seemed to be farther away. 

“Tt looks clearer,” said Al, 


another 


wiping the water from his 
eyes. 


“Oh, listen,” cried Roberta. 
“Do you hear something?” 

“Faintly. Oh, I hope it’s Uncle 
John,” gasped Madge, listening 
to the “put-put” of the motor. 

“Oh, itis! Itis!” cried Ruthy. 
“Let’s all yell so he will find us.” 

Cutting through the choppy 
waves came the motor boat. The 
children screamed and waved. 
The boat circled them, and came 
to a stop. 

“Are you all right?” called 
their rescuer. 

“Yes, Dad. Oh, I’m glad you’ve 
come,” said Estelle. 

“Tt’s been awful, Uncle John,” 
said Madge. 

“Shift over into the boat, kids, 
and you can tell about it when 
you get home. We’ve been pretty 
worried about you on _ shore. 
Grandma is almost ill. We'll get 
home as fast as possible so they 
will know you’re safe. 

(To be continued) 
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FORWARD, LABOR 
(Tune: Onward, Christian Soldiers) 


Onward, mighty Labor, champion of us all, 

Give to us your challenge, we will heed your call. 
With you as our leader, vanquish we each foe, 
Ever, ever onward with you we will go. 


Chorus: 


Forward, forward, Labor, 
Our defender true, 

We will pledge allegiance 
Evermore to you. 


(See page 959 AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for folder offer.) 


Goodbye until next time. 
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(After the thrilling experience the children had last month I am sure you will 
want to know what happened to them during their last week at camp. You re- 
member, of course, that Madge, Ruth and Vernon Conrad are spending the summer 
with their Aunt Anna and Uncle John, their cousins, Estelle, Bruce and Allen, 
and their grandmother. Roberta, a chum of Madge’s, has been spending part of 
the vacation with them.) 


Labor Day Mr. and Mrs. fact, it was through him that a 


O* THE Saturday before and he was to take part init. In 
large amplifier 


Conrad ar- 


rived to spend a 
couple of days with 
their family at the 
beach. They were 
going to take their 
children and Ro- 
berta back with 
them because 
school was to open 
Tuesday. Mrs. 
Conrad and Ro- 
berta’s mother 
thought it best for 
the children to be 
back in time to get 
ready for the first 
day of school. Mr. 
Conrad was anx- 
ious to get back, 
too, because the 
Central Labor 
Union had planned 
a large celebration 





system had been 
set up at the City 
Park so that the 
speakers of the da 
could be heard all 
over the park. He 
had also arranged 
it sothat the 
speeches of other 
labor leaders who 
were broadcasting 
over the radio 
could be heard by 
those attending the . 
outing. 

The children, 
realizing that their 
vacation days were 
over, had planned 
a beach party for 
the Saturday night 
before they had to 
leave, and had in- 





vited all the young people on their 
side of the lake to join them. 

“Tt will be a regular ‘farewell- 
to-camp’ party,” said Madge. 

“Yes, I wish summer wasn’t 
so nearly over,” said Bruce. 

“T hate to leave here,” said 
Roberta. 

“So do I. But it will be fun see- 
ing all the kids at school again,” 
said Ruth. 

“Oh, sure; and after all, we’ve 
had a much longer vacation than 
we had hoped. Gee, it never en- 
tered my head that we would get 
to stay here all summer. And 
haven’t we had a swell time, 
though!” said Vernon. 

‘All but the storm,” Estelle re- 
minded them. 

“Oh, but that was exciting, 
and no one was really hurt by it. 
I think it was a real experience,” 
said Allen. 

“You would!” said Madge. 
“You didn’t get washed over- 
board.” 

“Oh, what does it matter, any- 
way?” said Bruce. “Some of the 
kids should be coming prettysoon. 
Let’s go down to the beach. We 
can carry down our supplies and 
start the fire. As soon as they see 
the flames they’ll come down.”’ 

“QO. K.” agreed Vernon. [’ll 
take this basket, and you can 
bring the rest of the junk. Let’s 
get going.” 

The children trooped down to 
the shore, and before long the 
boys had a blazing fire shooting 
its flames to the sky. 

“We'll have to let it die down 
so we can toast things over it,” 
said Madge. 

“We know it,” said Bruce. 
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“We’re letting it blaze up now 
for a signal fire.” 

Before long the boys and girls 
were joined by many of their 
friends and playmates. Each per- 
son came, bringing something for 
the spread. As the fire burned 
down the young people roasted 
marshmallows over the ruddy 
coals. There were ever so many 
other good things to eat, too— 
bacon broiled on the end of sticks, 
sandwiches and cakes and fruit 
of all kinds—a feast fit for kings 
and queens. 

After eating they formed a 
circle around the fire. As the boys 
added more fuel the flames leaped 
high up into the air again. Sitting 
on the sand in the firelight the 
boys and girls sang their favorite 
songs and told stories. One of the 
boys had brought his bugle with 
him and played for them. 

“It’s almost as light as day,” 
observed Madge. 

“T should say it is. We could 


“easily see enough to play games, 


don’t you think?” asked Ruth. 

“Oh, yes! Let’s!” cried one of 
the girls who had joined the 
party. 

“A game, a game! We’re going 
to play games!” shouted others, 
jumping up. 

“Let’s play Cat Chase Rat,” 
shouted one of the boys. 

“Take hands, everybody, and 
make a circle,” directed Bruce. 
“And move back from the fire. 
We don’t want any accidents.” 

“Let me be Cat,” yelled Vernon. 

“T’ll be Rat, then,” said Ro- 
berta. 

“All right. Vern is Cat and 
Roberta is Rat. Let’s go!” 




















The boys and girls took hands 
in a circle far enough away from 
the flames. Vernon and Roberta 
fairly flew around the circle, in- 
side and out, twisting and duck- 
ing until Vern finally caught 
Roberta. Bruce then was chosen 
for Cat, and Molly, one of the 
other girls, was chosen for Rat. 
The game became so hilarious and 
the shouting children made so 
much noise that before long sev- 
eral of the older people who had 
been sitting on their cottage 
porches strolled down to watch 
the fun. 

“T think I’ll go over town and 
get some ice cream for the kids,” 
suggested one of the men whose 
young son was included in the 
beach party. “They can have the 
extra treat before going to bed.” 

“If you don’t mind, I'll ride 
along with you,” volunteered Mr. 
Conrad. “I'll help share the ex- 
pense, too.” 

“That’s fine. Come along.” 

It didn’t take the men very 
long to drive over to the small vil- 
lage and when they returned with 
the freezer full of ice cream you 
should have heard the shouting 
and the yelling the children set 
up. The boys piled on more wood, 
and the flames danced up, reach- 
ing out fiery arms and tossing 
sparks through the air. 

“Stand back from the fire. We 
don’t want any casualities,’’ 
warned Mr. Conrad. 

“No, indeed,” agreed several 


of the boys and girls. “What we 
want is ice cream.” 

The men had brought paper 
plates and tin spoons with them, 
and they served the ice cream to 
the children as they marched by. 

As they all sat around the fire 
eating and talking the conversa- 
tion drifted to the time of part- 
ing. 

“That’s the trouble with camp. 
It’s so hard to leave,”’ remarked 
one of the boys. 

“But we can plan on next 
year,’’said one little girl. “Maybe 
we can all come back, and any- 
way, we can write letters to each 
other now and then, and we can 
always remember what a grand 
time this summer has been.” 

“T should say we can,” said 
Vernon. 

“Well, boys and girls, I hate to 
break up this circle,” said Mr. 
Conrad, “but it’s getting quite 
late. The ice cream is all gone 
and the fire is dying out. Let’s 
start saying good night.” 

“First, let’s all thank you and 
Bud’s father for the ice cream,” 
suggested Allen. 

“Thank you, thank you, thank 
you,” shouted the children as they 
got to their feet. 

“Let’s all sing the goodnight 
song we know to ‘“Taps’,” sug- 
gested Estelle. 

Everyone took hands in the 
Friendship Circle and as Bob 
played Taps on the bugle their 
voices rose in the melody of the 
song, 


Day is done, gone the sun from the lake, from the hills, from the sky. 


All is well, safely rest. God is nigh. 

















LABOR DAY 


IFTY years ago a young boy 
stood on a curb of a busy 
street in New York City. 

He had arrived early and had 
chosen a place of advantage so he 
could see all that went on. There 
was going to be a big parade, and 
his father was one of the 
marchers. Ever since early in 
May he had listened to plans for 
this day’s celebration. His father 
had attended the meeting of the 
New York City Central Labor 
Union at which it was suggested 
that Labor should have a special 
day set aside in its honor. The 
men who had attended this meet- 
ing immediately had started 
plans for a festival and parade. 
Now, the first Monday in Septem- 
ber, the celebration was actually 
taking place, and the streets were 
jammed with people. 

As the marching trade-union- 
ists swung down the street the 
youngster was overwhelmed with 
a great feeling of excitement and 
pride. His father was one of the 
vast number who passed by in re- 
view; his father was one of that 


great band of men and women 
who were workers marching to- 
gether in the spirit of fellowship 
and fraternity, strong in their 
faith in the idealism and high 
purpose of Labor. 

Fifty years later that same 
boy is taking part in another 
Labor Day celebration. Not as 
an onlooker, now, but as a loyal 
trade-unionist who has realized 
the great benefits which he and 
his fellow-workers have gained 
through the organized Labor 
movement. Today the same high 
courage and the same bond of 
brotherhood unites the working 
men and women as they face the 
problems of the present time. To- 
day they march together, not the 
workers of one city alone, but the 
organized workers of the en- 
tire nation, a loyal, courageous 
brotherhood, proud of their 
achievements in the past, con- 
fident of their progress in the 
future, all united under the ban- 
ner of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


(Look on page 1078 AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for Folder Offer.) 
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THE HALLOWE’EN PARTY 
HE big clock over the teach- kind of a party for Hallowe’en. 


er’s desk showed that it was 


“But, Dot, do you think we can 


almost time for the class to have it at your house?” asked 


be over, and Dorothy Gibson was 


anxious for the hands 
of the timepiece to 
mark the end of the 
hour so the class 
would be dismissed. 
It wasn’t because 
she disliked school. 
Goodness, no! She 
liked her classes and 
she was very fond of 
Miss Irwin, who was 
her teacher, but the 
late autumn sunshine 
beckoned to her to 
come out of doors. 
As the class time 
came to a close the 
bell rang the signal 
for dismissal. Miss 
Irwin’s class formed 
into line and marched 
out of the school 
building, but once 
outside, the boys and 
girls formed laugh- 


DOROTHY 


Milly Reed. 





“Well, I can find 
out,” was Dot’s an- 
swer, “and I’m al- 
most sure we can. 
We have such a big 
basement and we 
don’t use near all of 
it. We could deco- 
rate it, too, and that 
wouldn’t muss up the 
rest of the house.” 

“And do you think 
we could ask the boys, 
too?” asked Vivian 
Jones. 

“Why not? I think 
that would be more 
fun, don’t you?” said 
Marion Norris. 

“Come on over to 
my house now,” in- 
vited Dorothy. ‘We 
can ask Mother what 
she thinks of the idea 
and then she will help 


ing, talking groups, and Dorothy, us plan it, too.” 


who was well-liked by her play- 
mates and school chums, was soon 


The girls accepted Dorothy’s 
invitation as her home was not 


the center of a group of girls who far from the school and they 


were evidently planning some 
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often stopped there to play on 




















their way home. “Mother, we 
want to have a Hallowe’en party,” 
said Dorothy, “and we want to 
know if you'll help us plan it, if 
you aren’t too busy.” 

“Take off your wraps, girls, 
and sit down,” said Mrs. Gibson, 
welcoming her young daughter’s 
friends. “It’s nice to see you all 
again. How was school?” 

“Just fine, thank 
you,” said Milly, 
smoothing her 
hair. 

“How is your 
father? Is he get- 
ting better?” Mrs. 
Gibson asked Lola 
Travers, one of the 
other girls, whose 
father had been in- 
jured in an acci- 
dent while he was 
at work. 

“He isn’t out of 
the hospital yet, but he will be be- 
fore very much longer, thank you. 
Mother thinks he is getting along 
fine, and the doctors say he will 
be all right, only of course his one 
hand won’t be any good, but it’s 
like he said, he’s glad he wasn’t 
killed,” the little black-haired 
girl responded. 

“Now then, what about this 
party?” said Dorothy’s mother as 
all the girls found seats. 

“It’s this way, Mother. We 
would like to have a masquerade 
party here, in the basement, and 
we would like ever so much to in- 
vite some of the boys we know at 
school, and we want to know, 
could we have it here?” 

“Let me think,” said Mrs. Gib- 








TWO FARMER GUESTS 
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son. “About how many of you 
would be giving it? Just this 
bunch?” 

“We all want to be in on it, and 
we are going to ask Thelma Wise 
and Jo Marie Durham. They 
disappeared right after school, 
but I know they will want to go 
in on it,” said Vivian. 

“And we thought each one of 
us could invite a 
boy so we would 
have an even num- 
ber,” said Milly. 

“Let’s see. How 
many will that 
make?” asked 
Mrs. Gibson. 

Dorothy and 
Milly both counted 
the number of girls 
there would be and 
added the same 
number of boys. 
“Seven girls and 
seven boys; that’s fourteen alto- 
gether,” Milly announced. 

“That’s what I counted, too,” 
said Dorothy. 

“I think we can have that many 
in the basement,” said Mrs. Gib- 
son. “You girls will have to do 
all the work, though, and take 
care of things.” 

The next half hour was devoted 
to planning the party, the re- 
freshments, and the entertain- 
ment, and before the girls left 
they had decided practically 
everything about it and were only 
hoping that their parents would 
be as enthusiastic as Mrs. Gibson 
was. 

They succeeded, during the 
next few days, in arranging the 
party. They invited the boys, 
who were eager to accept the in- 
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vitations, and who also looked 
forward to the masquerade. 

All the children were in high 
spirits the night of the party. 
The girls had turned the Gibson 
basement into a mystic cave 
lighted only by jack-o-lanterns 
and spooky looking lamps. They 
started the evening by playing 
guessing games, then games for 
prizes, and as the evening pro- 
gressed the party 
became more and 
more hilarious. The 
most fun was 
around the tub of 
water where they 
took turns bobbing 
for apples. 

One of the boys 
suggested a game of 
blind man’s buff, 
and Dorothy got a 
napkin to use for a 
blindfold. During the game 
there were screams of laughter, 
and some pushing and shoving as 
the players attempted to get out 
of the blind man’s way. No one 
noticed that Lola Travers slipped 
away from the party and went 
upstairs. 

“Mrs. Gibson,” she said as 
she went to the kitchen where 
Dorothy’s mother was fixing some 
of the refreshments, “I got my 
hand hurt downstairs. It’s cut, 
I guess.” 

“My goodness, yes,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Gibson, “and its bleeding, 
too.” 

Lola was trying very hard not 
to ery, but the sight of the blood 
made her feel a little sick at her 
stomach. 

“Let’s go upstairs and get 
some medicine for it, and we'll 





LOLA AS MARTHA WASHINGTON 








wrap it up,” said Mrs. Gibson. 

“T shouldn’t feel like this when 
I think how brave Daddy has been 
about his hand being hurt,” said 
Lola. “The doctors had to operate 
on it yesterday, and he has been 
awful sick at the hospital.” 

“Does your father get work- 
men’s compensation for his in- 
jury?” asked Mrs. Gibson, think- 
ing that by talking to the child 
she could get her 
mind off her own cut 
hand. 

“Yes, and it’s a 
good thing. Daddy 
won’t be able to 
work for a long 
time, and of course 
we never could have 
paid the hospital 
bills like we would 
have had to. You 
see, they are going 
to save his hand, and even if it 
won’t be very workable it will be 
ever so much better than if he had 
had to lose it. Mother says she 
never realized how important the 
workmen’s compensation laws 
were until Daddy was hurt. I 
don’t guess people do pay much 
attention to things like that until 
something happens right to 
them.” 

Lola winced a little as Mrs. 
Gibson put some disinfectant on 
the wound. 

“Does it hurt?” 

“Not much. Stings just a lit- 
tle,” Lola said, forcing herself to 
smile, because it really did hurt. 

“There now. It’s all wrapped 
up,” said Mrs. Gibson. “You'll be 
allright. You look lovely in your 
Martha Washington dress.” 
“Thank you, Mrs. Gibson. My 
























hand feels ever so much better.” ready to break up. The boys and 

“When you go downstairs will girls were stuffed with pumpkin 
you tell Dorothy to come up so we pie, cider and sandwiches. As 
ean start serving refreshments, their parents called to take them 


please?” .home they each bade their host- 
“Yes, indeed, and I’ll help, if esses good night, acclaiming the 
you wish me to.” party one of the most enjoyable 





By eleven o’clock the party was_ they had ever attended. 


' 
(Look on page 1198 AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for Folder Offer.) 


DO YOU KNOW? 
(Write the answers to the questions on the lines below each one. ) 


QUESTION: Is there a Workmen’s Compensation Law in your 
State? 
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QUESTION: How many States in the United States have Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws? 
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QUESTION: Which States do not have? Name them. 
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QUESTION: Do you know anyone who is drawing Workmen’s Com- 
pensation because of injuries received at work? 
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(If you do not know the answers to these questions ask your parents 
or your teachers to help you with them, and also to tell you about the 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws which are in effect where you live.) 
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Until next time, 
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KEEPING THE RECORDS 











(Perhaps after you have read this story you will wish to keep a chart of what you have to 
eat. Try it; it’s lots of fun.) 


T WAS latein November. The tinued Junior as he fastened his 
trees had shed their bright lumberjacket across his chest. 
leaves and the autumn wind When they reached home the 





scattered 
them hither 
and thither 
over the 
ground. 
“Tt’s going 
to be winter 
soon,” said 
Bessie to 
her brother 
Junior as 
they hur- 
ried home 
after school 
one evening. 
“T know it. 
I think it’s 





COD-LIVER 


VEGETABLES 


AND 


FRUITS 










living room 
was full of 
firelight and 
good cheer. 
“Mother, we 
are home,” 
called Bessie 
as she put 
her books on 
the study 
table. 

“It’s cold 
outside, but 
it’s grand in 
here. The 
fire looks 
dandy,” said 


going to be a cold winter, too, if Junior, taking off his wraps. 
today is any sample. Gee, Sis, “T’m always glad to have you 
I think it’s getting pretty frosty two come in in the afternoons! I 
nowadays.” get lonesome when you are away 

“T’m glad we havea nice, warm all day, and since you have been 
house.” eating your lunches at the school 
“And warm clothes, too,” con- cafeteria, I miss you more than 




















ever,” said Mother, pleasantly. 

“Oh, Mother, we had the best 
lunch! That is, I did. I don’t 
know what Junior bought, but I 
had a bowl of good hot soup, and 
there were lots of vegetables in 
it, too; and then I had a sandwich 
and a bottle of milk,” said Bes- 
sie as she warmed herself at the 
fire. 

“That was a splendid lunch,” 
said Mother, as she sat down in 
the rocker by the hearth. 

“T thought it was what you 
would want me to have. I tried 
to pick out the things that would 
be good for me. I know you said 
last week that you wanted us to 
eat the things which would keep 
us healthy. At first I had every- 
thing picked out to eat, and I 
didn’t have a single hot thing, so 
I changed and got a bowl of 
soup instead of having everything 
cold.” 

“That’s fine! You’ll have to 
fix your charts after a little while. 
Aren’t you proud when you can 
paste on pictures which show 
you have been eating the right 
things?” 

“Yes,” said Bessie as she pulled 
the hassock over to her mother’s 
chair and sat on it. “You know, 
Mother, there are ever so many 
children at school who don’t look 
very well fed; like the little Jones 
girl whose father hasn’t had any 
work for so long, and then there 
are two little boys in Junior’s 
room who say they don’t eat lunch 
and one said he didn’t eat any- 
thing much any more but oatmeal 
and beans. Of course, oatmeal 
and beans are good, but boys and 
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girls need milk and other vege- 
tables, don’t they?” 

“Yes, Bessie, they do. I’m glad 
you chose food which was good 
for you. Maybe sometimes you 
could take enough money to school 
to buy a bowl of soup or a glass 
of milk for one of the other girls. 
Junior, you could treat one of 
the boys, too. You could each do 
that once a week, Ithink. Would 
you like to try it?” 

“Oh, I would!” said Bessie, her 
blue eyes shining. | 

“Yes, I think I’d like to try it, 
too, Mother,” said Junior as he 
settled down in his father’s favor- 
ite chair. “Some of the kids look 
sort of like they wanted some food 
at lunch. Now, Mother, I didn’t 
get what Bessie did. You see, 
they had some hot baked potatoes 
so I got one of them, and then I 
had a sandwich and a cup of 
cocoa. It was hot, and had a 
marshmallow floating around on 
top. They make good food at 
school.” 

“Let’s get your charts out this 
minute and fix them up. My 
goodness, you two have become 
model eaters! I can hardly wait 
to see how splendid your charts 
will look with this day’s food put 
on them,” said Mother. 

Bessie and Junior had been 
keeping a chart of their meals for 
a week or so. They had taken 
large pieces of cardboard and 
across the top had marked off 
spaces for each day of the week. 
Below the names they left col- 
umns in which to paste pictures 
of the different foods they ate. 
They cut the pictures from old 
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magazines which Mother gave 
them. The charts, filled with 
the brightly colored vegetables, 
fruits, and other foods, told the 
story of the delicious things Bes- 
sie and Junior had eaten, and 
which were used to build their 
bodies and minds well and strong. 

Mother had told them that they 
should have certain foods every 
day. For instance, they should 
both drink at least a pint of milk 


every day, and a quart if they . 


could. On the chart Bessie and 
Junior each put a bottle of milk, 
then one time Bessie thought she 
would doit differently and she put 
a cow instead because, as she told 
Mother, “We get the milk from a 
cow.” 

There were pictures of hot and 
cold cereals, of bread and rolls 
and toast, which they ate every 
day. There were steaming baked 
potatoes, mashed ones and boiled 
ones. There were other vegeta- 
bles, too; green lettuce, and beans 
and peas, spinach and red toma- 
toes; salads, too, dainty and 
wholesome; and fruits—bananas 
and oranges, apples, pears, 
peaches and grapefruit, and ever 
so many more. Some days there 
were pictures of meat, or eggs, or 
fish. And often at the last of the 
meals there were pieces of candy 
or some other sweet. 

It was ever so much fun to look 
through the magazines to find the 
pictures, but sometimes, if they 
couldn’t find the right picture, 
they had to draw one and color it 
themselves. 








It was Father who suggested 
that they put the cod-liver oil bot- 
tle picture at the top, because he 
thought it was one of the most 
important things on the whole 
chart, and it was something Jun- 
ior and Bessie both took. He was 
the one who remembered about 
its picture because he was the one 
who brought it home from the 
store when a new bottle was 
needed. 

Bessie and Junior went to work 
with a will. 

“T bet I get my lunch pictures 
on first,” said Bessie, as she 
started to cut out a bowl of soup. 

“You can’t do your lunch one 
until you finish with your break- 
fast pictures,” said Junior, past- 
ing a dish of cereal on his chart. 

Both of the children worked 
steadily and soon had their charts 
ready for Mother to see. 

“They look wonderful! Oh, 
I’m so proud of my two children. 
It won’t be long until Daddy 
comes home. Why don’t you both 
wrap up and go down to the cor- 
ner tomeet him? The exercise in 
the fresh air will be good for you 
and you'll have more appetite for 
dinner. You will have time to go 
two blocks to meet him, I think,” 
she said. 

Junior and Bessie put on their 
wraps and hustled out of the 
house, shouting with delight as 
the biting wind nipped their faces 
and away they raced to meet 
Father. 


(The folder offer is on page 1314 of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.) 
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OUNG Bill Lawton tore the 
October page from the cal- 
endar. 

“Gee, there are a lot of import- 
ant days in November,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“T should say so,” said his 
father. 

“Yes, November this year 
starts right off with 
a lot of excitement,” 
said his mother. 
“First thing we know 
we have the elec- 
tion.” 

“Yes, and we must 
not forget to vote,” 
said Mr. Lawton. 

“Lots of chance 
either of you will for- 
get it,” said Nancy, 
looking up from her story book. 
“All we’ve heard around this 
house has been election.” 

“Then Armistice Day comes 
next,” said Bill.. 

“T’ll never forget the first Ar- 
mistice Day,” said his father. 

“Nor will I,” added Mrs. Law- 


Goodbye 
Until next time, 


THE DAYS OF THE MONTH 
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ton. “It was such a relief to know 
the war was over and that you 
would soon be coming home.” 
“And then the next big day is 
Thanksgiving,” continued Bill. 
“That’s the day I’m looking 
forward to,” said Nancy. “I’ve 
saved up ever so many things to 
be thankful for,—like our home 
and each other, and 
daddy getting his 
job; and food and 
clothes and _ school, 
and all kinds of 
things like that.” 
“Yes, Nancy, we 
have so much to make 
us happy. We should 
be more grateful 
than ever this year,” 
said her mother. 
“And say, before I forget it, 
this is Union meeting night,” 
said Mr. Lawton. “I have to be 
getting along. Put the Union on 
your list, Nancy. It’s one of the 
first things to be thankful for,” 
said her father as he put on his 
wraps and started out. 
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SANTA’S RETURN TO TOYLAND 


ANTA 
CLAUS 
was re- 

ceiving one. of 
the shocks of 
his life. Here 
2 it was Satur- 

ame day morning 
and not a single Helper was on 
the job. Such a thing had never 
happened to him before, and he 
really didn’t quite know what to 
do about it, so he called for his 
wife. 

“Where is 
asked of her. 

“Aren’t they at work?” she 
countered, knowing full well 
they were not. 

“There isn’t a_ soul here. 
Where are they? How can any- 
one imagine for a moment that 
there are vacations in Toyland 
this near Christmas? There 





everyone?” he 


aren’t half enough toys made to 
go ’round, I presume, and here 
I am, waiting for some of my 
Helpers to show up so we can 
finish the things in time for the 
holiday. 


Oh dear, oh dear,” 


°73- 


sighed poor, disgruntled Santa. 
Now the whole secret is this. 
A few weeks before Christmas, 
when all the toy shops in the 
country were clamoring for new 
toys, and all the boys and girls 
were busy seeing how very well 
they could behave, and were 
writing letters telling what they 
wanted in the way of gifts, 
Santa went away from his work- 
shop in the frozen North for a 
sleigh ride and got lost. Days 
passed by and no one knew 
where to find him. Mrs. Claus 
was very worried about him. 
She didn’t know where he was, 
either. However, she felt sure 
he would come home in time for 
the great celebration of Christ- 
mas, and she decided she would 
just go ahead with the work 
which was ses 
planned. So 
one morning 
she called all 
the toy makers 
together and | 
told them that { 
Santa had been = Kh 




















































called away on business and she 
would oversee the work in his 
absence. All the Helpers were 
very fond of Mother Claus so 
they went to work with a will to 
do her bidding. 

Everything went along all 
right, practically all the toys 
were made just as Santa himself 
would have them made, and 
most of the packing was taken 
care of under Mother Claus’s 
supervision, but of course noth- 
ing was put in Santa’s sleigh be- 
cause he had it with him, and no 
one knew where he was. 

Now that he had returned, 
however, he was in a flurry to 
get the work done which he had 
been so sadly neglecting. You 
see, he didn’t know that Mrs. 
Claus had taken things into her 
own hands and had run the 
workshop as efficiently as it 
could be run. In fact, I don’t 
think he would have believed it 
had someone told him that the 
only things which were holding 
up Christmas were the date on 
the calendar and his own ab- 
sence with the sleigh. 

“Well, where are they, where 
are they?” he asked petulantly. 

“Now, now, dear, don’t get so 
excited,” said Mrs. Claus in a 
soft, pleasant voice. “You need- 
n’t be so concerned. My gra- 
cious, you have been trapsing 
around the country, goodness 
knows where, never giving a 
thought to the work here.” 

“But I have thought about it,” 
he said. “I haven’t thought of 
anything else,”’ said the dear old 
fellow, the merry twinkle com- 
pletely gone from his eyes. 


Mrs. Claus could hardly bear 
to see him look so disconsolate. 

“Well, well, now,” she soothed 
him, “things here are in good 
form. We won’t have so much 


more to do. Almost every- 
thing—” 

“Almost everything is yet to 
be done,” he interrupted. “T’ll 
just take a look around and see 
what all there is on hand to be 
taken care of. I don’t suppose 
we'll be able to get things ready 
at all, at all.” 

“T’ll see if I can hunt up some 
of your Helpers. You know this 
is Saturday, and since Toyland 
has started on the five-day work- 
week, I don’t expect I can find 
anyone around the place.” 

“The five-day work-week!” 
exclaimed her husband. “Who- 
ever heard of the five-day week 
in Toyland!’ 

“We have been working on it 
ever since you have been away. 
We have more Helpers put to 
work, and we’ve turned out more 
playthings than ever before. 
The Helpers like it better, too.” 

“But where did you get such 
a silly idea?” 

“Tt isn’t a silly idea. Come, 
I want you to take just one look 
at all that has been accomplished 
while you have been away,” she 
said, as she threw open the doors 
to the big cupboard. 

“Qh-h-h-h!” gasped Santa as 
he saw the boxes and bundles 
filled with toys and dolls. There 
were drums and horns, there 
were all kinds of doll babies, 
there were trains and wagons, 
sleds and skates, and some toys 
I have never even heard of. 
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“And look here a moment,” 
she continued as she led him into 
the old store room. “Look at all 
these things.” 

Here he saw more packages 
and boxes. The shelves were 
piled high with the bright and 
shiny playthings. 

“And you did this by working 
only five days a week?” he asked 
her, hardly believing it could be 
possible to make so many toys 
unless the Toyland workers kept 
on the job day and night. 

“The people on earth are find- 
ing that it is lots better to work 
but five days a week. They have 
come to the conclusion that more 
men and women must have jobs 
and earn money so they can buy 
what is made, and the only way 
to do that is to divide the work 
so that there will be jobs for the 
ones who need them. Years 
ago people had to work fifteen 
and eighteen hours a day, but 
now they work only six or seven; 
that is, the most progressive 
firms work but six hours a day 
and five days a week. It is bet- 
ter that way. Just take a look 
in this room and see what we 
have done here,” she said. 

The room was full of candies 
and fruits in boxes, fancy sacks 
and gay wrappings. What a 
roomful of sweets! 








“T declare,” began the old fel- 
low, “I declare, this is the grand- 
est turn-out of toys’ I’ve ever 
seen. Mother Claus, is there 
anything left for me to do,” he 
asked a little shamefully. 

“Of course, there is the most 
important thing in the world for 
you to do.” 

“Yes?” he asked hopefully, 
because in his heart he was be- 
ginning to feel very much left 
out of the Christmas prepara- 
tions. “What is it?” 

“You have to put the wish of 
Merry Christmas on all -the 
things so they will bring hap- 
piness to the children. What 
good would all these gifts be if 
there were no good Santa Claus 
wish sent along with them?” she 
said, smiling at him. “And you 
have to deliver them. You 
couldn’t expect me to climb in 
and out of chimneys. Only you, 
dear Santa, can deliver the toys. 
You are the one for whom the 
children watch and wait.” 

His face brightened, his eyes 
started to twinkle, and after 
tossing a kiss to his best Helper 
he went from one bundle of toys 
to the other, pausing over each 
one long enough to bestow the 
wish of 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 








FROM THE CONVENTION 


N November twenty-first 
@ the fifty-second annual 

convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was 
called to order at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Here the representatives 
of Labor from all over the 
United States and Canada met 
to make plans for the future. 
On the opening day, President 
William Green said in his ad- 
dress to the assembled delegates 
something which I am _ sure 
every one of you Junior Union 
readers will be interested to 
know, and which will show you 
that the men and women who be- 
long to the Federation and its 
affiliated Unions have you ever 
in mind as they strive for better 


working conditions, good wages, 
and reasonable hours of work, 
and general trade adjustments. 

President Green said: 

“Our work will never be par- 
tially or completely done, never 
will we be through until we have 
taken the children out of the 
workshops and factories and 
placed them in the school rooms 
and the homes. We will never 
be through until we make home 
the American. home, where hap- 
piness and comfort prevail. We 
must bring to the man who is 
willing and anxious to work the 
opportunity to work and earn a 
decent living. And that we are 
determined to do. That is our 
great objective.” 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Cdultb, ie. 


(The folder offer is on page 1439 of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.) 
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Lava Soap—specially made Midave yor money 
and clean hands quicker! 


We've never counted the exact number of of grease off your hands. And an unusual 
times can wash hands with a feature is that it works in any kind of 


cake of Lava Soap. But we make it in watep—hot or cold, hard or soft. 
big, husky cakes. And we know it lasts 
a lot longer than most hand soaps. That's __ Deve ia easier on the hands than gritty 


the way Lava saves you money. paste and powders, too. Each cake con- 
The most important at point about Lava ‘tains a generous supply of glycerine. 

speed with Order a large cake of Lava Soap from 

which it gets any kind your grocer today. It comes in two sizes. 


LAVA SOAP 


TAKES THE DIRT... . PROTECTS THE SKIN 
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@ A new scientific discovery! The average 
man or woman has a “coffee tolerance”’ of 
5 cups a day .... if the coffee is fresh. 


Chase & Sanborn’s Dated Coffee is a deli- 
ciously flavored coffee that’s absolutely fresh. 
For the date on every can marks the day on 
which it is rushed, freshly roasted, to your 
grocer. And no can ever remains on his 
shelf more than 10 days. 


Be sure to buy Chase & Sanborn’s Dated Cof- 
fee and enjoy real coffee freshness. 


CHASE & SANBORN’S 
Dated COFFEE 
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Invigorating 
The National Spirit 


ORY 


Providing entertainment for America through good times and 
bad—that is the inspiration, as it is the task, of the motion 


picture industry. 


With that entertainment, the screen sends 


forth currents of cheer and determination that renew the cour- 


age of a hundred million hearts. 


MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


WILL H. HAYS, President 


28 West 44th Street, New York City 


+2 





Bray Productions, Inc. 

The Caddo Co., Inc. 

Cecil B de Mille Pictures 
Corporation 

Christie Film Company 

Columbia Pictures Corporation 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Educational Film Exchanges, 


ne, 
Electrical Research Products, 
Inc. 





First National Pictures, Inc. 

Fox Film Corporation 

D. W. Griffith, Inc. 

Inspiration Pictures, Inc. 

Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer Dist. 
Corp. 

Paramount Publix Corp. 

Pathe Exchange, Inc, 

Principal Pictures Corp. 





- 


R'C A Photophone, Inc. 

R K O Distributing Corpora- 
tion 

RKO Pathe Distributing Corp. 

Hal Roach Studios, Inc. 

Sono-Art Productions, Inc. 

United Artists Corp. 

Universal Pictures Corp. 

Vitagraph, Inc. 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
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Two-way RADIO, a miracle when it was 
developed, is today an established feature 
of organized air travel. Guesswork is out. 

As the pilot of an American Airways 
plane follows the beacons that mark his 
course, he is in constant communication with his 
nearest ground station, receiving instructions and 
exact information on flying conditions ahead. Al- 
ready it’s an old story to the pilot; he is used to it. 
But for the passenger, these conversations between 
plane and ground have added the final feeling of 





SERVICE 


A NATION-WIDE 


The heavy lines on the map show the extensive coverage of 
American Airways, Inc., and the major cities it is now serving. 
its Coast-to-Coast route is known as the “Fair-Weather South- 
ern Route.” Other organized air line connections are shown by 
the fine lines on the map. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS. 


A DIVISION OF THE AVIATION CORPORATION 


“Newark to 12113—Your 
ted end her, 


please.”’ 
“12113 to Newark—My 
position ever Stamferd, 
Slving at 2700 feet. Ceil- 
ing unlimited. Visibility 
unlimited.” 

“Newark to 12113— 
Okay 12113—Weather 
Newark, ceiling 5000. 
Visibility unlimited.” 











security—an intimate sense of being in touch with 
the alert organization below. 

From Coast to Coast, from Canada to Mexico, 
the modern, comfortable air liners of American 
Airways, Inc., operate day-in and day-out, as regu- 
larly as clockwork. With every proved aid to 
flight, they have traveled more than 32,000,000 
miles on their established schedules. 

It’s a fast, economical way to travel. New York 
to Los Angeles is made with the loss of only one 
business day. Chicago to New Orleans is cut from 
21 hours (by land) to 9. On the longer trips you 
save on an average of 66% in time; also consider- 
able living expense en route. 

We invite you to make your next trip by Ameri- 
can Airways, Inc. Reservations and information 
are easily obtained from Western Unien or Postal 
Telegraph, any leading hotel or travel agency, or 
at the local office of American Airways, Inc. Write 
for complete data to American Airways, Inc., 220 
N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Generac Arr Express: American Airways, Inc., in conjunction 
with other leading air lines, now offers air express to all parts of 
the country. Low rates, fast day and night schedules. Telephone 


Postal Telegraph for free pick-up service anywhere. 


Inc. 
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CENT FOR CENT 


' Cents are important these days. They are 
harder to get. They cost more in human labor. 
Therefore they must buy more. 











No food gives more food value cent for cent 
and dollar for dollar than Margarine. Pure, 
wholesome oils and pasteurized milk churned in 
spotless churneries—that’s what Margarine is. 
Calories, vitamins and energy—that’s what Mar- 








garine gives you and your children. 





Don’t let prejudice or lack of facts about 
Margarine cost you precious dollars, dollars you 
could save without any loss in food value or 








eating pleasure. 





Isn’t it significant that the United States 
Supreme Court in the Schollenberger Case took 
judicial notice of wholesomeness, nutritiousness 
and healthfulness of Margarine as an article of 
food? Just think this over. 









Institute of Margarine Manufacturers 
Washington, D. C. 
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A “CHEAP PAINT JOB 
just can’t be cheap 


@ You keep on paying for “cheap” paint all 
the time it is on your house. @ In the first 
place, it costs you much more on a yearly 
basis. Second, it costs money in repairs because 
“cheap” paint lets in the weather to split and rot 
the wood. Third, you pay for beauty you never 
get. Furthermore, cracked and scaled paint‘ 
must be burned off...a job costing as much as 
the actual painting. @ Dutch Boy, on the other 
hand, saves you money. It lasts longer and pro- 
tects better. It does not crack or scale...does 
not require expensive burning off at repaint 
time. It grows old gracefully by gradual chalk- 
ing, leaving a perfect surface for repainting. 
It pays to specify Dutch Boy at painting time. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 900 
West 18th St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 
820 West Superior Ave., Cleveland ; eg Chestnut St., 

St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San F Bost 

Lead Co., 800 Albany St., Boston; National Lead & 
oii C y of P yl . 316 4th Ave., Pittsburgh; 
John T. Lewis & Bros. ‘Ce. eo Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 














The United Light and Power Company 
105 West Adams Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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SERVING THE TERRITORY 
WEST, NORTH AND NORTHWEST 
; OF CHICAGO 


ITH over 10,000 miles of perfectly equipped railway 

extending into nine middle western states, the Chicago 
& North Western Railway provides a passenger and freight 
service west, north and northwest of Chicago that is effi- 
cient, modern and complete. 


It serves directly thousands of cities and towns in this 
great midwest territory, putting them in direct touch with 
Chicago, Omaha, Sioux City, Des Moines, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth and many other commercial 
and industrial centers... and in addition, with its con- 
nections, provides fast, through service daily between 
Chicago and Denver, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland and Seattle. 





The policy of this railway has always been to provide 
the best possible transportation service: All-steel passen- 
ger equipment... *scientific appliances and safeguards 
..- giant locomotives... competent personnel ... modern, 
well-conditioned freight equipment—these and other fea- 
tures for the expeditious movement of trains and for the 
comfort and safety of passengers. 


*Only “North Western” provides double track 
and continuous Automatic Train Control 


all the way between Chicago and Omaha 


Travel and Ship via 


CHICAGO & NortH WESTERN RY. 
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The Sure-Fire 
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Is Always Ready To Go When You Are 


ERE’S a fine gasolene ... not only for winter, but 

for every day in the year. No matter what kind of 
weather you have in your part of the country—Koolmotor 
is made for it. Strategically located refineries see to that. 
In all weathers—all climates—your car starts instantly. 
Koolmotor is always ready to go when you are! 


And, from starting on, Koolmotor keeps your engine up 
to its best performance .. . in traffic, on hills and on the 
straightaway. Fill up your tank with Koolmotor today! 


Cities Service—one of America’s ten largest industrial organizations — broadcasts 
Fridays, 8 P. M. (E. S.T.), over WEAF and 32 N. B. C. stations. 


CITIES SERVICE ; fo 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS cs 


CITIES SERVICE, KOOLMOTOR At 
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| STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
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Water Works 


and 


Electric Company 
Incorporated 


Operating a group 
of electric and 
water works pub- 
lic utilities, sup- 
plying essential 
service in seven- 
teen states and 
Cuba. 


General Offices 
50 Broad Street 
New York City 











Statement of 


Matthew Woll, President 
The Union Labor Life 


Insurance Company 


ECOND only to their usefulness to so- 
ciety through the payment of claims, 
insurance companies are serving humanity 
by decreasing the hazards insured against. 
In this kind of service, life insurance com- 
panies are among the most prominent. 
Among other companies, the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has for years 
operated a well-organized department for 
dissemination of information regard- 
ing the care of the body through proper 
choice of food, proper habits, and by prac- 
ticing moderation in all things. Free 
publications, giving information regarding 
different diseases, propaganda for the pre- 
vention of accidents, and nursing service 
for industrial policyholders im 
have been most helpful, espe- » 
cially to the industrial work- 
ers of our country. 


Certainly it is most com- 
mendable to be able to prevent 
the loss of property, to pre- 
vent sickness and accident, 
and to prolong life. In fact, 
is it far more desirable to pre- 
vent an accident, or sickness, 
or death, or to prevent a fire 
than it is to make promised Vs 
payments when these events f° Rt 
occur. And one of the mar- | : 
vels of our recent business 
developments is the way in 
which we have succeeded in ‘jf 

utilizing selfish interests for -amm 
these humanitarian purposes. ‘ 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


Ont MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Mobiloil 


The world’s largest selling motor oil is backed 
by 66 years’ experience in the manufacture of 
quality lubricants for every type of machinery. 


Mobiloil is made to fight heat and wear---It 
gives your automobile engine complete lubrica- 
tion protection under any driving conditions. 


ARCOM 


Y, 








Yyy aly 


CLL fOr 
Lig 
M bil il 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


A SOCONY- VACUUM COMPANY 


61 Broadway New York City 


























“Insist upon quality when 
buying petroleum products” 
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SUGAR—The Essential Food 
CHEAP :-: PURE -:-: 
CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 


WHOLESOME 











YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 
o@[ Safes and Vaults }S° 








Wholly-owned subsidiary of 


Standard Gas and Electric Company 





231 South La Sallie Street, Chicago 


New York Pittsburgh San Francisee 


sacrony YORK, PA. 
ETHYL 
Byllesby Engineering GASOLINE 
and Management Corporation makes any car 
run better 











Ethyl fluid contains lead 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
NEW YORK CITY 








SUBSCRIBE TO 


The 


American Federationist 
$2 PER YEAR 

















Chas. Cooper & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1857 


Acids Copper Carbonate 
Ammonia Ether Sulphuric 
Chrome Oxide Lacquers 
Collodion Sulphur Flour 


194 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Works: Newark, N. J. 
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-New Fastest 


Coast to Coast 
Air Passenger Service 


NEW YORK, NEWARK, PHILADELPHIA, HARRIS- 
BURG, PITTSBURGH, COLUMBUS, FORT WAYNE, 
CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS. 
ST. LOUIS, SPRINGFIELD, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
CITY, KANSAS CITY, WICHITA, AMARILLO, 
ALBUQUERQUE, WINSLOW (GRAND CANYON), 
LOS ANGELES, BAKERSFIELD, FRESNO, SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


The Lindbergh Line 
Shortest Route Coast to Coast 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 


& WESTERN AIR, INC. 





FF 





‘CANADA 
DRY" 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 











Capital $250,000.00 
Surplus 500,000.00 


A “Roll of Honor Bank” 


COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK 
911 F Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Walter Kidde Constructors 


Incorporated 


Engineers and Builders 


140 Cedar Street, New York 




















TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. * San Francisco, Cal. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
for All Kinds of 
Quarry Operations Excavating and 


Mining Operations Construction Work 
Land Clearing Agricultural Purposes 


Magazines and Distributing Points in all 
important consuming localities 


Mills at Seiple, Pa.; Robert, Cal. 











HOTEL HAMILTON 


14th and K Streets N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Washington Headquarters for Many of 
the Nation’s Labor Leaders 


300 Outside Rooms 


Every one with Bathtub and 
Shower Bath and Electric Fan 
Single Rooms, $3.00 up 
Double Rooms, $5.00 up 


RUSSELL A.CONN - — Manager 
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Quality Explosives and Blast- 
* ing Supplies 


‘‘An explosive for every blasting 
requirement” 

Quality products are the result of honest, 

thorough, and accurate methods of manufacture. 

The Atlas Powder Company eniploys these 

methods and the popularity of its products 

proves their quality. 


ATLAS POWDER 


COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Branch Offices 
Ghent, Fe, Kansas City, Mo. pA menage =. 

sheville, N.C. Knoxville, Tenn. rg, Ka 
Charleston, 'W. Va. Memphis, Tern.  Botrvition Pas” 
Denver, Colo. New Orleans, La. st. Louis, Mo. 
Houghton, Mich. New York, N.Y. Tamaqua, Pa. 
Joplin, Mo. Norristown, Px. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 




















USE 
QUALITY 
SHIRTS 

















Manufacturers of 


RESISTORS 
WL 


RHEOSTATS 
RELAYS 
Electric Control Equipment 
Ward Leonard Electric Co. 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 














Che Pendulum 
Swings 


Nothing is so remorse- 
less as time. 


Men struggle valiantly 
to avoid paying the toll it 
exacts, but there is no es- 
cape. Age creeps on and 
the day arrives when labor 
must cease. What then? 


Independence and peace, 
or Dependence and heart- 


break? 


Protect your old age 
with wisely-selected 
life insurance. 

















Che Prudential 


Susurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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HEALTHFUL—PALATABLE 


Use Sugar Freely 


Ask your family physician about 


the health-giving vitamins 
contained in Sugar 























Build with 


Brick 
he 











1400 
Rooms 
Baths 
Radios 
Servidors 


"3 





44th-45th Sts., 8th Ave. 
New York City 


“Home in New York” for many of the Nation’s 





Labor Leaders 
SINGLE 
“Just a 
Step $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
From 
Broadway”’ DOUBLE 











ROY MOULTON, Manager 


$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 , 


* Hotel Lincoln 4 








Wilkes-Barre Lace 
Mfg. Co. 


e 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 
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GUARDS LIVES 


ASBESTOS 


Ohe use of Asbestos is 


an important contri- 
bution to the health 
and safety of workers 
in many industries. 


MEET AND GREET 
MEMBERS of the A. F. of L. 


at the New 


HOTEL VICTORIA 


5ist St. at 7th Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Bath and Radi 
1000 Rooms “" %om.-... $2.50 a day 
Roy Moulton, Exec. Vice-Pres. and Managing Director 








Johns-Manville was 








the pioneer developer 
of Asbestos, and 
manufactures hun- 
dreds of articles made 
wholly or in part of 
this remarkable min- 


United Piece Dye Works 


Dyers, Printers and Finishers 


in the Piece of 
All-Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed 



































eral. Goods, Silk and Wool, All- 
Cotton Goods, Etc. 
JOHNS-MANVILLE "aaa ae , 
Asbestos Miners and Manufacturers » N. J. 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco New York Office - 132 Madison Avenue 
Mills - - - - Lodi and Hawthorne 
TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 





RESULTS COUNT! 


For over 36 years 2% Green Stamps have been 
the popular money saver for the working man 
and his family. 

peety wage earner will find a true friend of 

n 


75 Bast 45th Street Labor 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Com 
NEW YORK BRANCHES EVERYWHERE saited 























PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Glass— Mirrors—Paints— Brushes 
Seventy-one Warehouses in Principal Cities 




















e . 
Sani-Flat 4 Benjamin Moore & Co. é Muresco 
— Paints,Varnishes and M ay sone 
Cement Coating $11 ~ Geese, ton York City Pure Oil Colors 
Impervo Surfacer NEW YORK ST.LOUIS Japans and Driers 
White Enamel Underbody Giavawan TORONTO Impervo Varnishes 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 





Warning to Advertisers! 





Protect yourself from being defrauded. Read the following Report 
of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa., on December 14, IQOI, in 
reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: «G33» : 





Federation of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either 
the American Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is 
thereby impaired, the interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men im- 
posed upon and deceived. During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only 
publication in which advertisements are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST; and we have also endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by 
those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this particular we have not been 
as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to report to you. However, we are more 
concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in eliminating this cause of 
grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor nor shall any person issue a 
souvenir book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

SeconD—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold 
the convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or 
otherwise issue a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Tuirp—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, 
directly or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected 
to be held, in violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council 
may change the city in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next 
highest number of votes for that honor. 

FourtH—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in 
the courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories, or other publications in which 
the name of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

FirtHp—That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


A NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American 












Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report 


Perhaps there has beén no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of or- 
ganized labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors 
have victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and 
your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. 
We emphatically agree with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recom- 
mend their adoption. As an additional means to this end we would recom- 
mend that there be published in a conspicuous place in each issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that the American Federation 
of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication of any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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Tackles, Staley Gileace Safety Straps, Tool Bags 
Pliers, Lag Wrenches, Sle. ve Twist r 
Wire Grips, Lira: Tr mmers 


American Made Tools 


for American Workmen 





| ITH each new issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we have a Junior Union Section. If you wish to 

| save the stories which come to you each month, we have some very nice folders here in which you can keep 

a a. ee, aa wish = ere one sent to you we will be glad to mail you one at once. They are free. Just 
in the bla ow in pencil and return it to— 

| JUNIOR UNION SECTION 

| AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 

| 901 Massachusetts Avenue N. W. 

| Washington, D. C. 

| BD 6:06. 60-0ik 6 666 54:00 66650 0:9005405 6546604 >e kaw Sa AN OOEA OP RREOS DOOR + 446009045 04SUN TE WESwEER SC CaN SS 

| IE x. haha 0 eais.s04-46agcadwncaewiesenccb shade coe taPOreeig Ita aera eis s th Carson ceeebetannesbedaks 

Bet MN cw... ouacenahaadacibeeinde enna siamceeede one SemENe Ee MeaEReD imaale ounce sneer iniecaaa vers 

HD) MAID ‘iccoresieincnsacechsiutsduininasdiserersdiieceinvendsasaeeiinmtamiaatimaie ie Cieaa MR 2 Sl 

BUM coscax years old. My father (mother, brother or sister) is a member of the ..........ceceeceeeeees 

| tt eteeeeeecececereeesecescesececees Union 











MR. PEANUT 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PLANTERS 
Salted 


PEANUTS 














QLC-F? 


For more than thirty years a. c. f. 
has been engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of railway passenger 
and freight cars of all types for 
domestic and foreign use; cars for 
industrial purposes; tank cars; 
mine cars; miscellaneous car parts; 
freight car wheels; mine car 
wheels; gray iron castings; pressed 
steel tanks; iron and steel bars; 
forgings. Other a. c. f. products 
include buses; carburetors; motor 
cruisers; electric rivet heaters; 
architectural woodwork. 


American Car and Foundry Company 


30 Church Street New York City 


QC-F- 
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SWIFT'S BROOKFIELD 


Pure Pork 


SAUSAGE 


assures you of 


THE TRUE PORK FLAVOR 


you get in 
Pork 


Tenderloin 


Brookfield Pure 
Pork Sausage is 
delicious at any 
meal. 


The true flavor of fresh pork! 


Swift’s Brookfield Pure Pork Sausage brings it to your table. 
It’s the flavor as you get it in a choice pork chop, a piece of 
savory pork tenderloin, emphasized by delicate spicing. 
Throughout its manufacture, Brookfield Pure Pork Sausage is 
kept under refrigeration. There is none of the alternate warming 
and chilling that robs ordinary 
pork sausage of its taste. 
This “Constant Chill” protects 
the flavor of the true pork in 
Brookfield Pure Pork Sausage. 


It’s better than ever! 


Swift & Company 
U.S.A. 
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LIBERTY BONDS . TREASURY BONDS 





TREASURY NOTES 
CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS 








Also - 
FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS ~~ TERRITORIAL BONDS 
BONDS OF INSULAR POSSESSIONS : 


Bought and Sold at NET Prices for New York delivery ond payment 





STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS RAILROAD BONDS ~~ 
INDUSTRIAL BONDS _ FOREIGN BONDS © 
SHORT TERM NOTES % 


Bought . Sold . Quoted 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY — 


Head Office: 3 ‘a my Offices in 
55 Waxt Srreer, New Yore |} ‘the Principal Cities 




















Jupp & Derwi 


ECKINGTON PLACE AND 
WASHINGTON, Dy € 


















































